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Endometritis.* 


By J. R. Barker, M.R.C.V.S., Hereford. 





Endometritis is an inflammatory condition of the 
mucous membrane of the uterus, due in the main to 
infection with micro-organisms. The condition as 
stated, and as observed clinically, would appear to 
be the corner-stone in the sterility problem. It is 
therefore worthy of serious consideration from a 
clinical and laboratory standpoint. So far as a 
clinician is able to judge, laboratory work lags behind. 
and this would seem to be due to the undue promin- 
ence given by laboratory workers in England to the 
bacillus abortus of Bang and the so-called “ Con- 
tagious Abortion.” 


Endometritis has been in existence from time | 


immemorial, and some of the earliest recorded state- 
ments refer to the casting of young by animals. 
Now, latterly, it has been stated by high authorities 
that this casting of the young is but an observed 
phenomenon, the sequel of a pathological lesion, 
namely, endometritis of that portion of the womb 
lying next to the cervix. 


OccURRENCE. 


Endometritis has been known to occur in virgin 
heifers and in heifers that have been served by the 
bull, but have turned. Non-pregnant cows frequently 
are found to be affected, as well as cows at all periods 
of pregnancy. When it occurs in the immediate 
post-parturient period, it is known as septic metritis, 
a distinction without a difference so far as it is covered 
by the definition at the opening of this paper. 


ETIOLoGy. 


The etiology of endometritis has at all times given 
rise to a tremendous amount of controversy. It is 
difficult to say why this should be so. The uterus, 
with its three layers—a mucous membrane, with its 
highly vascular submucosa, a muscular coat, with 
its circular and longitudinal fibres, and a serous 
coat, forms a complete organ of the body, with an 
opening to the exterior through the cervix, vagina 
and vulva, posteriorly and to the fallopian tube 
anteriorly. Conceivably the uterus is subject to 
the whole range of disease-causing agencies. chemical, 
thermal, bacterial, filterable viruses, protozoa and 
neoplasms. There would only appear wanting that 
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these disease-causing agencies should reach the 
mucous membrane, which forms two-thirds of the 
wall in a non-gravid uterus, to give rise to patho- 
logical lesions. There is abundant evidence in the 
shape of pathological specimens to show that this is 
indeed a fact. It is with the inflammatory condition 
of the womb due to organisms other than those of 
the general specific diseases like actinomycosis and 
tuberculosis that it is intended here to deal. So 
far as our present available knowledge goes, the 
organisms capable of producing an endometritis in 
cattle are streptococci, paracolon bacillus, bacillus 
pyogenes, the bacillus abortus of Bang, and a vibrio. 


MetHops oF INFECTION. 


Natural infection of the endometrium is brought 
about in one of three ways, that is, the pathogenic 
organisms may find an entrance to their habitat in 
these ways :— 

1. At copulation they may be introduced into the 
vagina, and carried by the lymphatics or by 
extension through the cervix to the endo- 
metrium. 

2. They may be introduced by the hands or 
instruments of the operator at the parturient 
period. 

3. By ingestion of contaminated food substances 
they are taken into the alimentary canal, and 
so reach the blood stream, to be carried to the 
mucous lining of the womb. 

Artificial infection is being brought about in 
England by the subcutaneous injection of live cul- 
tures of the bacillus abortus of Bang. As this has 
been practised to a large extent in English cattle, 
this must be added when considering the mode of 
infection. To the veterinary surgeon called in to 
investigate the cause of sterility in a herd, it is a 
factor which cannot be ignored. 


PATHOGENESIS. 


The pathogenic organisms which reach the mucous 
membrane of the uterus multiply on its surface or 
in the depths of the cells of the mucous membrane, 
and give rise to an inflammatory reaction with a 
resulting exudate. In the non-gravid uterus this 
exudate is mucoid in character at first, and, depending 
upon the particular organism involved, becomes 
charged with pus cells which adhere in clumps or 
floccules. The muscular and serous coats in a pro- 
tracted case become involved, and degenerative 
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changes take place in the cells of the mucous mem- 
brane, the columnar cells giving place to stratified 
ectodermal cells. In the gravid uterus of the cow 
or heifer, the inflammatory changes taking place in 
the mucous cells of the endometrium produce a 
mucoid discharge. At the same time there is a 
pronounced thickening of the “ pile” of the mucous 
lining, and such a thickening appears to be greatest 
around the cervical end of the womb. From post- 
mortem examinations made of pregnant animals, 
dead from other causes, in herds with a high sterility 
rate, this ‘ cervical endometritis”’ radiates towards 
the body of the womb, and on into the cornua, In 
some such cases there was observed by the writer a 
belt of macroscopically healthy endometrium, to be 
followed again at the apex of the cornua by macro- 
scopically thickened endometrium, This is the 
condition referred to by Williams as apical endo- 
metritis. There would appear nothing contrary to 
pathology in the occurrence of this cervical and 
apical endometritis, 


oe 


SyMpToMs, 


The symptoms of endometritis occurring in a 
heifer are often not manifest. The general health 
is not often affected, and the discharge through the 
cervix is not seen, Frequently there is only a history 
of failure to conceive when given the opportunity 
so to do, In non-pregnant cows the discharge is 
more copious, and the presence on the vulva tuft 
and the hairs of the tail of strings of mucus with 
the floccules of pus in the centre is noted. In some 
cases the general health is interfered with to a greater 
extent than in heifers. Here again the failure to 
conceive is the main feature. 

Endometritis of the gravid uterus does not appear 
to give rise to observable symptoms, but a potential 
abortion is always imminent. 


DIAGNOSIS, 


Diagnosis in a non-gravid uterus is based upon the 
breeding record of the animal and a clinical examina- 
tion of the genital organs. A rectal examination 
reveals a thickening of the wall of the uterus, and if 
the discharge into the body has been copious, it can 
he located, The introduction of a metal return-flow 
catheter, through the cervical canal into the uterus, 
is a reliable means of diagnosis. Using normal saline 
as an irrigant, the first fluid to appear in the return 
flow can be caught and examinet. Mucoid or muco- 
purulent discharges are often so distinguishable, 
and the bacterial flora of these exudates can be 
worked out. Such a bacteriological examination 
seems to be overdue from those possessing access to 
a laboratory. Sero-diagnosis similarly could go 
hand in hand with such an investigation. So far as 
the writer is aware, sero-diagnosis has proceeded 
no further than the agglutination test and the com- 
plement fixation test with the bacillus abortus of 
Bang. Infection with the bacillus abortus of Bang 
produces in the serum of the animal so infected 
agglutinins, ‘The presence of these bodies in the 
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serum of cows gives no reliable indication as to the 
state of the endometritis. Animals completely recov- 
ered from such an endometritis, due to the bacillus 
abortus of Bang, will still have agglutinins present 
in their sera. At other times, when one would suppose 
the endometritis to be at its maximum, the serum 
appears to lose its power of agglutination. Recently 
whilst investigating an outbreak in horses of fistulous 
withers and poll-evil on a farm with a high sterility 
rate amongst the cattle, and whereon the Ministry's 
vaccine had been used, it was found that the serum 
of some of these horses would agglutinate bacillus 
abortus of Bang up to 125. One of these horses was 
a gelding. Other workers have noted that the serum 
of cows will agglutinate the M. melitensis, the cause 
of Malta fever in man, Consequently too much 
reliance cannot be placed upon the agglutination 
test. 
CouRSE, 


The course that endometritis will take varies 
considerably. The uterus has its physiological func- 
tions, the performance of which is profoundly influ- 
enced by the presence of an endometritis and these 
pathogenic organisms. The uterus of the bovine 
seems to have surprisingly good recuperative powers. 
One needs only to compare the lack of such recupera- 
tive powers in ewes and mares to be convinced that 
this is so. Consequently many bovines will, and do, 
recover from endometritis, leaving the uterus capable 
of performing its allotted functions. On the other 
hand, the course of the disease may be such that 
regeneration does not take place, and the lesions 
become permanent, thereby rendering the animal 
hopelessly sterile. 

An endometritis, per se, without any complications, 
very rarely remains so, There is a tendency for an 
extension of the disease anteriorly and posteriorly— 


' anteriorly, through the fallopian tube to set up a 


salpingitis, which when double-sided renders the 
animal hopelessly sterile; posteriorly the cervix 
becomes involved, and a cervicitis is set up which, 
if left untreated, will prevent conception. Between 
these extremes there would appear to be a number 
of animals in which, in spite of an already present 
endometritis, conception takes place ; after a period 
of four or five days the unprotected morula returns 
down the fallopian tube. A womb so infected must 
be rendered more or less incapable of providing the 
proper physiological nourishment of the embryo in 
these, its earliest days. Many such embryos are 
destroyed, and an abortion occurs even at such an 
early date. Should an embryo escape this early 
death, and the formation of the fatal membranes 
takes place, the embryo is provided with more pro- 
tection, This protection is not always adequate, 
and the pathogenic organisms can penetrate the 
foetal envelopes, reach the amniotic fluid, to be 
swallowed up by the foetus along with this fluid, and 
thus gain the intestines of the embryo. It would not 


appear essential that this passage of organisms 
through the foetal envelopes should leave behind a 
macroscopical lesion on the envelopes. 


Nevertheless 
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those parts of the placenta which are in contact 
with the seats of the more active endometritis show 
pathological abnormalities, The ends of the chorion 
at the apices of the cornua become necrotic, and we 
see what Williams terms “ necrotic tips.” The 
part of the chorion which is in contact with the 
cervical endometritis often shows areas the size of a 
sixpence, whitened and opaque, and the chorion 
here is thickened. An extension of the endometritis 
at this period to the placental and maternal tufts 
sets up a placentitis, so that when the abortion takes 
place, consequent upon the cervical endometritis, 
there is a retention of the placenta due to this placen- 
titis. 

Should the abortion be delayed and the arrival of 
the normal 280 days take place. the calf is born 
alive, but there is still endometritis and placentitis 
left behind in the uterus, The bacterial flora of such 
a calf’s stomach, intestines, and even genital organs, 
has been found in other countries to bear a definite 
relation to the bacterial flora of the mother’s womb. 
This should be easy of proof or disproof in English 
cattle by any laboratory worker in search of the 
truth. 

It is at the post-parturient period that the endo- 
metritis is liable to cause serious danger to the animal's 
general well-being. Other organisms carried by the 
blood stream to an already infected organ can involve 
the whole of the womb in septic metritis and death, If 
death does not take place and some resolution sets 
in, it is rarely complete, and more often the animal's 
breeding life is deferred if not absolutely cut short. 


There are many farmers who buy these barren cows 
and fatten them. When they reach the abattoir 
their genital organs would interest sterility workers, 
and some abattoir inspector would render a great 
service to the profession if he would make such 
specimens available for the Institute of Animal 
Pathology. 


TREATMENT. 


Treatment of endometritis is limited at present to 
the period when the uterus is non-gravid, and consists 
in the exhibition of suitable antiseptics and the 
bringing of these into direct contact with the endo- 
metrium. 

In heifers it is necessary to dilate the cervical 
canal, and pass a small metal return-flow catheter 
through the cervix, and to protrude slightly into the 
body of the womb. A weak solution of Lugol's 
solution in warm water is allowed to flow by gravity 
into the womb. After draining off this fluid a bipp 
suspension in liquid paraffin is introduced through 
this same catheter. 

In cows the same procedure is necessary if the 
handling is done at a period removed from parturition. 
An abortion or a parturition with retained placenta 
requires energetic handling, and in the writer's 
experience this is best carried out during the twenty- 
four hours immediately following the act of abortion 
or parturition. Whenever possible the placentw 
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are removed by manual manipulation, as opposed to 
traction, and every effort made to remove them in 
their entirety. Irrigations during and = after this 
removal are carried out with weak solutions of pure 
soluble cresol in warm water. It is not necessary 
that these antiseptics and disinfectants should be 
strong for them to accomplish their purpose. ‘The 
process is entirely chemical-—-bio-chemical, in fact. 
Moreover, the spirochaete pallida will live in salvarsan 
as prepared for injection, yet when brought into 
contact in the tissues the spirochaete retire. — Irriga- 
tions are carried out until there is no longer any 
evidence of endometritis in the return flow, and a 
rectal exploration reveals the fact that the organ has 
returned to normal. The soluble cresol solution is 
substituted by iodine and the bipp suspension as the 
womb gets nearer this normal state. 


Biological products are clearly destined to play an 
important part in the treatment of endometritis. 
Once it can be ascertained the particular organism 
or organisms which are acting as causative agents, 
it should not be a difficult task to prepare the correct 
antigen, This antigen, single or combined, may then 
he used for prophylactic and curative purposes, Sir 
Almroth Wright has recently stated that the immune 
body is a common one, and that the antigen should 
be so prepared that the antigenic substances are free 
to exert their influence upon the body cells, and to 
liberate and produce in excess the immune body, 
By means of his vaccine Response Test he has demon- 
strated that the response on the part of the blood is 
immediate, and by the strength of the response he 
has been able to arrive at the correct dose of antigen. 
One is inclined to believe that proceeding upon these 
lines the correct antigen for the organisms concerned 
in the production of endometritis could be eliminated, 
Certainly this appeals to one more than the injection 
of live cultures of bacillus abortus of Bang. If the 
bacillus abortus is pathogenic, it must comply with 
Koch’s postulates, The activating lesion in abortion 
is an endometritis. This is clearly the lesion pro- 
duced in those animals which are injected with live 
cultures, The purpose of this paper has been to 
show the effect of endometritis upon reproduction. 

« 


PREVENTION. 


So far as our present knowledge goes, prevention 
of endometritis should aim at the guarding of the 
known portals of encry of these pathogenic organisms. 
Since the bull is instrumental in depositing patho- 
genic organisms in the vagina of females, only a bull 
whose genital organs are free from disease should be 
used, Once a bull is known to be free from disease 
of the genitals, irrigations of the prepuce and penis 
with weak iodine solution in warm water should be 
practised in order to keep him free. Contamination 
of forage and pastures should be avoided as far as 
possible, Care should be taken of the cow or heifer 
at parturition. It should be a cardinal principle to 
avoid the use of biological products which are in the 
least likely to be capable of producing endometritis, 
no matter the laboratory from whence they emanate, 
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A Practica DEMONSTRATION. 


Before proceeding to discuss the paper, the members 
adjourned to a farm near by, where Mr. Barker gave 
a practical demonstration of the clinical examination 
of a sterile cow. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. W. Dawes, who opened the discussion, said 
it was not the first time he had seen Mr. Barker 
demonstrate in a similar way, and what they had 
seen that afternoon enabled them to appreciate the 
paper all the more. — If he criticised the paper in 
any way he hoped Mr. Barker would believe that it 
was done in the spirit of constructive criticism. The 
fact was that Mr. Barker was engaged largely in 
pioneer work, and for that reason all that he said and 
did would naturally be subject to a most searching 
examination. Mr. Barker was of that increasing 
number of observers who did not regard the bacillus 
of abortion as being of such a pathogenic nature as 
some of them had been taught to believe. But in 
spite of the progress which the study of sterility was 
making, there must be practitioners who had to be 
convinced to a greater extent still. Men in general 
practice knew of the extraordinary natural resistance 
of the cow to genital infection, often of a very exten- 
sive nature. Many cows responded to a perfectly 
natural method of recovery, and in spite of the grave 
lesions which must exist in the genital tract they 
became pregnant and carried their calves for the 
natural term. He did not want it to be thought that 
he did not realise the importance of sterility, but to 
those practitioners who did not deal in pedigree herds, 
it was generally a secondary consideration, because 
the commercial aspect compelled them to send the 
beast to the butcher. In the case of pedigree cattle, 
however, one could not fail to realise the enormous 
loss, financial and material, which sterility involved. 
He (the speaker) had come into contact with that 
aspect of the case in regard to pedigree pigs, the loss 
resulting from sterility in sows being very great. So, 
therefore, whilst he was antagonistic to some of Mr. 
Barker’s remarks, he did not want him to think he 
was indifferent to the ravages caused by sterility in 
the British Isles to-day. Mr. Barker had not dealt 
very fully with the question of septic metritis, and 
it would have been of interest if he had discussed any 
differential treatment in every-day practice and in 
what he had done there. The crux of the whole thing 
was this: How many cows at the end of the period of 
treatment for endometritis were put to the bull and 
became pregnant? All sterility workers must be 
prepared to answer that question very fully, for that 
was what really mattered, Before they committed 
their clients to the expense of a long period of sterility 
treatment, they ought to have some idea of the possi- 
bility of a successful issue, and in the absence of 
statistics they must expect their work to be taken 
with a certain amount of reluctance. Again, on the 


question of the bacterial flora of the genital tract, 
Williams, in his book, although a strong advocate 
against the bacillus of abortion, did not give that 
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amount of information as to the causal organisms of 
sterility that they could wish for. How many cows 
harboured these organisms as natural inhabitants of 
the tract ? In spite of the presence of these organisms, 
conception took place and the calves were born at full 
term. If they knew that the normal genital tract 
of a cow could harbour certain organisms, and yet 
the cow remained in perfect health from a general 
point of view, they ought to be told how it was that 
these organisms were able to prevent conception. 
Referring to Mr. Barker’s method of treatment, he 
said that given the possibility of repair, the technique 
adopted by Mr. Barker should prove of excellent 
service, but if a cow has failed to conceive for a long 
period of time, he (Mr Dawes) doubted whether any 
course of treatment would make her a breeding success. 
If the genital organs had been inactive for so long a 
period, it seemed a perfectly just conclusion that 
many of them would never again become pregnant. 
He welcomed every pioneer in veterinary science, 
and for that reason wished Mr. Barker well in the 
very important task to which he was devoting himself, 

Mr. Tupor Hugues, after congratulating Mr. 
Barker on his excellent paper and demonstration, 
said the question was raised as to the value of vaccina- 
tion against contagious abortion,and in that connection 
there were two schools of thought. Personally, he 
had found vaccination satisfactory, and in this con- 
nection he would like to read extracts from the 
Rockfeller Institute of Medical Research. It gave 
the result of studies in vaccinal immunity and ap- 
peared to show no dangerous or disastrous results. 
Further, it did not seem a feasible idea that a Govern- 
ment laboratory would issue a vaccine, and particu- 
larly a live vaccine, for general use without having 
first of all proved its value and also its safety, as 
otherwise the cattle breeding section of the agricul- 
tural community would be exposed to very grave 
risks. Mr. Hughes asked a question in regard to the 
use of bismuth. Did Mr. Barker find it a suitable 
treatment and preferable to other agents ? 

Mr. Aston related his experience with vaccine and 
said it was not a very happy one. He remembered 
the first line in the report of the Commission which 
sat in America to investigate this question. ‘“ We 
advise inoculation,” it said, “ with live cultures, but 
it is still in its experimental stage.” It had been in 
an experimental stage for over twenty years. As to 
some of these organisms suddenly becoming patho- 
genic, there was what was known as the third factor, 
which probably explained that matter. As to the 
successful issue in the treatment of sterility cases, he 
had his records, and was satisfied with the results as 
far as they went, but the successful issue depended 
on the diagnosis, It was no use trying to treat a 
sterile cow unless they diagnosed the complaint 
properly to begin with. Forty per cent. of the barren 
cows one met with in practice would not pay for 
treatment ; and it was in the best interests of a client, 
and the practitioner, to be frank and say so. 

The Hon. Secretary said he would like to thank 
Mr. Barker for his paper, which had been undertaken 
at short notice, They had hoped to have an address 
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from Sir Stewart Stockman, who was unable to come, 
and Mr. Barker very kindly stepped into the breach 
at the last moment. They had had a most interesting 
paper, and on a subject which could not fail to interest 
them all. He did not propose prolonging the discussion 
as unfortunately time was short, but he would like 
to ask Mr. Barker one question. It was in reference 
to retained placenta, which, Mr. Barker said, ‘ requires 
energetic handling, and this is best carried out during 
the twenty-four hours immediately following the act 
of abortion or parturition.” Was it possible always 
to take the placenta away within twenty-four hours 
without doing harm to the cow ? 

Mr. Wuyte asked whether in the treatment of 
cervicitis it would be possible to take a swab for the 
autogenous preparation of a vaccine, 

Mr. Martin said he was so impressed with Mr. 
Barker's demonstration at York, that he afterwards 
called him into consultation. There were four beasts. 
One had not bred for four years, another for three 
years, a third had white heifer disease, and the fourth 
had been sterile for twelve months. He (Mr, Martin) 
washed them out twice a week for two months — six- 
teen times in all. The three were still barren, and the 
one with the white heifer disease would not stand. 
There was, however, this to be noted, that after the 
first washing out of the uterus, the milk improved and 
the animal looked very much better, but sterility 
remained, As to getting the cleansing away, he did 
not attempt it for two or three days. He thought it 
better to leave it if he could irrigate the womb. With 
regard to washing out a mare to get her to stand to 
the horse, that was a different matter. He used 
Jeyes’ fluid and water and the result was generally 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Ison expressed himself as being in accord with 
many things stated by Mr. Barker in his most interest- 
ing paper, especially on the question of agglutination. 
He had sent blood up from cows supposed to be 
affected with contagious abortion, and he had known 
them to bring live calves for two or three years. Such 
cows were sometimes sold subject to the test, and of 
course the sale had been crabbed, though he did not 
always believe the test. He differed from those 
speakers who condemned the use of vaccine. He 
personally had had very successful results with vaccine, 
especially in the case of maiden heifers, and quite 
ninety per cent, benefited by this treatment. He 
wondered whether endometritis was really so much 
the cause of abortion. 

Major Rees Moca said he was interested in the 
subject because he had a small herd of Friesians of 
his own and had some difficulty in getting them in 
calf. Blood was taken from an animal that had been 
injected with vaccine and each time it came back with 
a positive result. This animal calved perfectly to 
time, and he sent up some of the blood from the calf 
and that also gave a positive re-action ; so that all the 
worry and fuss he had been put to seemed unnecessary. 
He would like to take this opportunity of congratu- 
lating the Midland Association on such a splendid 
attendance, It was a surprise to him to find so many 
members present at a provincial meeting. 
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Mr. Barker, replying to the discussion, said he 
was glad to have had an opportunity of presenting 
the problem of sterility to such as a society as the 
Midland, and he could assure Mr. Dawes, junior, that 
so far from resenting anything he had to say by way 
of criticism he welcomed it very heartily. The subject 
was as yet in its infancy. and if any real advance was 
to be made it would be on the lines of constructive 
criticism. Mr. Dawes had referred to the pathogenic 
nature of the bacillus abortus. If it was pathogenic 
it must re-produce its lesions, and in that connection 
it was well to note that the Ministry gave instructions 
that an animal should not be put to the bull until 
six weeks after injection, which was to allow the uterus 
time to recover, As to the natural recovery of a cow 
from genital trouble, modern medicine and modern 
science were moving in the direction of natural dis- 
covery and a great many animals did undoubtedly 
recover naturally. We were, however, geting left 
behind animals which in the act of recovery became 
sterile, and it was for the practitioner to try and get 
them back toa breeding condition. Endometritis might 
go on until they got such a condition that recovery 
was impossible. He had not touched much on septic 
metritis, because it seemed to him to be rather foreign 
to the paper. It was an obstetric problem requiring 
special handling. He found nothing to beat an 
irrigation with a weak solution of soluble creosol. 
As to pedigree pigs, the question of sterility was a 
very great one, and any post-mortem specimens 
would be very much appreciated, It was generally 
in animals got up for show purposes that sterility 
appeared in pigs. He thought it was very likely due 
to incorrect feeding, which brought out what was 
called the third factor. Mr. Dawes had referred to 
the prognosis of a favourable recovery. That was 
based on a clinical examination of the genital organs, 
and unless there seemed to be a chance of recovery 
the best thing to do was to introduce the animal to 
the butcher, He thought a prolonged investigation 
was due in regard to endometritis. He was con- 
vinced they were on the wrong lines in using live 
culture vaccines, and he thought it was better to try 
something new. When an animal after two years 
had failed to conceive it was glifficult to get her to 
conceive, but in a well managed herd no pedigree 
cows should be allowed to be empty for two years. 
After a normal time when the heifer was first put to the 
bull she should produce one live calf every twelve 
months. Reference had been made in the, discussion 
to white heifer disease, which amounted to a mal- 
formation of the genitals, and he did not know of any 
animal so affected which had been got to conceive. 
At the present time it was the accepted view that the 
Bacillus abortus did produce endometritis. Three 
years ago, he was uneasy about a client, for he had 
injected twelve animals with live bacillus. They 
were left. with six that never conceived again, and it 
was that uneasiness that made him investigate further. 
If Mr. Hughes went on long enough he thought they 
would eventually both be of the same opinion, Those 
organisms did sometimes pass by the blood to their 
particular site, though it was not easy to hit upon the 
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precise moment when the organisms circulated in that 
way. As to whether he used bismuth, he had not 
used it for septic metritis, but he had certainly not 
experienced any trouble with it for endometritis. 
He thanked Mr. Aston for his sympathetic remarks, 
for it was evident that both had had the same experi- 
ence. The Hon. Secretary had rather taken him to 
task for removing the placenta during the first twenty- 
four hours. He (the speaker) did so, finding it the 
most convenient time to get his hand and arm to the 
far end to remove the placenta. He had practised 
in the North of England where cows were housed 
nearly all the year round, and it was almost fatal for 
any animal to retain the placenta and not have it 
removed, As to taking autogenous vaccines from 
swabs, to which one of the members had referred, 
he had not tried it. He would not like to use strong 
Jeyes’ fluid either on mares or cows, In one of the 
Board of Agriculture leaflets, they recommended a 
three per cent. carbolic acid solution, That meant 
about a pint and a half in a bucket of water, which he 
felt sure would render any animal sterile. There 
was no necessity to use a disinfectant as strong as that. 
An irrigant was wanted that would stimulate the 
mucous membrane of the womb to activity, and let 
natural recovery overcome the infection which was 
already present. Mr. Ison said he wondered whether 
the Bacillus abortus of Bang was the only cause of 
endometritis. Many people said yes, but he (Mr. 
Barker) thought it was unreasonable to ask people to 
believe that one organism, and one only, was the 
cause. He did not accept that view himself. 

Mr. Martin had mentioned four cows and heifers, 
seen in consultation, but in only one case did he (the 
speaker) give a favourable prognosis. 

Mr. Ison had raised the question of the agglutination 
tests, and he would like in this connection to give the 
history of certain happenings on the farm mentioned 
in the paper. 

In 1920 there was an abortion storm. 

In 1921 forty cattle were injected with 50 c.c. each, 
with the live culture vaccine from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

In 1922 several after-births were retained, and 
several calves were scouring. 

In 1923 there was an outbreak of calves scouring. 

In 1924 five horses out of nine were affected with 
poll evil or fistulous withers or both. 

Whilst investigating this occurrence in 1924, four (4) 
samples of blood were sent by him to Professor Glynn, 
of Liverpool University. The latter's report stated : 
“Three (3) of the sera agglutinated the Bacillus 
abortus up to 125.” Later, pus from a freshly opened 
fistulous wither in a gelding was sent to the same 
laboratory. 

Professor Glynn stated: “That the direct films 
made from the pus show numerous gram negative 
intracellular cocci; no other micro-organisms seen, 
Numerous cultures were made upon serum agar and 
blood agar, and after forty-eight hours inoculation 
an almost pure growth of gram negative cocci, with a 
staphyloid arrangement and morphologically resem- 
bling M. melitensis. Unlike the latter, however, it 


grows freely after twenty-four hours inoculation. There 
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is every reason to believe that this micro-organism is 
the probable cause of the condition.” 

Mr. Barker said there would appear therefore to be 
three organisms belonging to one and the same group, 
namely: 1, M. melitensis ; 2, Bac. abortus of Bang ; 
3, an organism found in some cases of fistulous withers 
in horses. 

The serum from animals that had been affected 
with either would agglutinate the whole group. 

He left it to the gentlemen present to form their 
own opinion of the values of the agglutination test, 
but it would seem to him that cows that gave a good 
agglutination titre were the ones least likely to abort, 
due to the Bac. abortus of Bang, and were therefore 
the ones to keep. 

Major Rees Mogg’s experience of the agglutination 
test seemed to him to support that idea, and the serum 
of this calf from the reacting mother derived its 
agglutinins direct through the placental filter. 


Veterinary Professional Status and the Irish Free State. 


By Masor GENERAL Str Joun Moore, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 

As stated in The Observer, of 1st June, great per- 
turbation would appear to have been caused over an 
announcement made to the General Medical Council 
in London, “ that qualifications granted in the Free 
State would not enable the holders to be entered in 
the British Register unless the Free State Government 
notify the British Government that they wish the 
existing system to continue.” The correspondent 
(Mr. Stephen Gwynn) further remarks that, as the 
question is apparently only one of asking and receiving, 
the interests represented by Trinity College, the 
National University and the College of Surgeons are 
strong enough to ensure that the preferences of those 
who desire separation at all costs and in all senses 
shall be overridden; but supposing, he adds, the Free 
State became a Republic, would the British authorities 
be so complacent ? 

One can quite understand the anxiety occasioned 
by the announcement, and the fears created by the 
suggestion of separation in medical status, for there 
are a large number of men and women qualified in 
Ireland who could never find a living in the twenty-six 
counties of the Irish Free State, nor in the whole of 
the thirty-two counties of what will for ever be called 
Ireland. The question, however, is not confined to 
the medical profession. It equally affects all learned 
professions, and it is even more illuminating in the 
veterinary profession. 

So far as is known, there has been no proposal yet 
to disassociate the Veterinary College of Ireland 
from the wegis of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in London, the governing body of the 
profession under whose diploma veterinary surgeons 
of the British Isles are licensed by Royal Charter to 
practise. It seems a pity and an ill-conceived policy 
that the Veterinary College of Ireland, which was 
founded by Royal Charter, should have shed its 
Royal purple, though it is believed that the title will 
be restored, if such has not already been done, to agree 
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with the degree of M.R.C.V.S. conferred through it. 
If the Free State contracted the scope of the College 
to its own requirements, it would unquestionably 
dwindle to minor significance, if not to absolute ruin. 
The following statement compiled from the register 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, for the 
year 1924, will make this perfectly clear : 


Number of Graduates from the Veterinary College of 
Ireland, since its foundation up to Ist January, 1924, 
and their distribution. 

















British | 
Colonial | England, Irish | 
Britis].|Appoint-| Scotland | Northern Free | Total, 
Army | ments. |andWales.| Ireland. | State. | 
| 
intticecdduiaabatadiarsntth a ee ee ; | 
43 54 31 62 187 367 
3 in British | 6 in British | 20 in De- | 
Government | Government | partment. 
appointments|appointmentsjof Agricul- 
under under ture out of © 
Ministry of | Ministry of 44. 
Agriculture. | Agriculture. 


An analysis of the above will show that 180 gradu- 
ates, or practically 50 per cent., have obtained appoint- 
ments or are practising outside the Irish Free State ; 
106 or 28.8 per cent. are in British Government 
employment in the army, colonies and under the 
Ministry of Agriculture (including the Ministry of 
Northern Ireland), while of 239 general practitioners 
and government veterinarians graduates of the College, 
52 are in Northern Ireland, and 187 in the Irish Free 
State. 

No useful purpose would be gained by separation, 
and by dismemberment from the parent body. As 
long as training is on common lines, and degrees are of 
the same designation and standard, it goes without 
saying that the widespread field for appointments 
is of the greatest value té Ireland and to the Irish 
Veterinary College. The Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons includes Irish members 
representative of the profession in Ireland, and who 
are in @ position to uphold its interests. It is, there- 
fore, to be sincerely hoped that the existing system 
will be rigidly maintained, and that to our Irish 
graduates there will be no denial of the opportunities 
for professional service which our Empire offers. 


Achondroplasia in Man and Animals. 


(“ Bui-poa ” Car). 
(Reprinted from the British Medical Journal.) 


A meeting of the Comparative Medicine Section of 
the Royal Society of Medicine was held on May 28th. 
The President, Sir Clifford Allbutt, made a few remarks 
about the section. He said that it had passed through 
a very successful first year. He was very pleased at 
the attention that was being given to animal diseases, 
but he would have liked to have seen some time 
devoted to plant diseases also. 

Dr. F, A. E. Crew, Director of the Animal Breeding 
Research Department, Edinburgh University, read a 
paper on achondroplasia in man and cattle. Achon- 
droplasia (he said), although recognised as a human 
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disease over a century ago, has generally been confused 
with a rachitic or a syphilitic condition. Parrot, in 
1876, considered that the outstanding characters of the 
disease were micromelia, abnormal shape of the 
cranium, absence of thoracic deformity and marked 
thickening of the skin. This condition is found in the 
foetus as well as in the living adult, and is now recog- 
nised as being a group name rather than a pathological 
entity. Most achondroplasts are stillborn, but a few 
live to become strong, healthy adults of low stature. 
The condition is hereditary ; but an achondroplastic 
race cannot exist, as an achondroplastic woman 
cannot come to a normal confinement. Micromelia 
and foreshortening of the facial region must be regarded 
as a low grade of achondroplasia, Pathologically the 
condition is one of arrest of bone formation in cartilage, 
and not of cartilage formation. <A similar condition 
has been met with in certain breeds of cattle. The 
Dexter is the smallest breed of cattle in Britain. It is 
valued for its general hardiness and utility, being an 
excellent milker, a ready fattener, and an economical 
feeder, doing well on poor land, It produces beef of 
the highest quality. Bulls and cows should have a 
maximum live weight of 900 and 800 Ib. respectively. 
The colour may be either whole black or whole red, and 
the “ ideal” animal shows pronounced brachycephaly 
and micromelia. The breed has originated from a 
cross between some unknown ancestor and the Kerry 
breed a relatively slender animal with longer legs 
and lighter head. A study of the results of mating 
Dexter with Dexter shows that four classes of calves 
are produced black and red Dexter types and black 
and red Kerry types. These appear in such propor- 
tions as to indicate that the Dexter is itself a Mendelian 
di-hybrid. If one of the ancestors was the old type 
Kerry black, slender, and long limbed the other 
must have been a red, stout, short-limbed animal, 
probably the old “ Red Devon.” It was soon found 
by breeders that in mating Dexter with Dexter a 
large proportion were deformed and stillborn, and 
Irish breeders have now given up the attempt to 
breed pedigree Dexters. They found, however, that 
on crossing a Dexter bull and a Kerry cow an equal 
number of good Dexters and small Kerrys was 
obtained. This mating never yielded a monstrous calf, 
The English Society would not recognise this cross, but 
soon they found that on trying to breed pure Dexters 
they invariably got a large proportion (1 in 5:5) of dead 
misshapen calves, ‘The abnormalities in these calves 
bulging cranium, depressed+nose, pro- 
truding lower jaw, split upper lip, and short limbs 
and they gave it the name of the “ bull-dog”’ calf, 
In most cases foetal anasarca associated with hydram- 
nios is present. The cause of these conditions is 
unknown, but as they always occur together, it is 
probable that they both result from the same cause. 
The skeleton has a marked brachycephalic skull, short 
long-bones, and a short vertebral column. It would 
seem that the “ ideal” Dexter is a low-grade achon- 
droplast, and that the “ bull-dog” is a high-grade 
achondroplast exhibiting all the classical characters of 
this condition. 

Dr. Crew considered that the incidence of these 
calves could be interpreted in genetical terms, and that 
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the achondroplasia was a simple Mendelian dominant 
character. In man the etiology was still uncertain. 
Various causes had been suggested— rickets, com- 
pression by too small an amnion, disordered endocrine 
glands, and so on. Dr. Crew believed that some light 
could be shed on the cause by examining the “ bull- 
dog ” calves of the Dexter. He found in them alter- 
ations of the pituitary, thyroid, and the adrenal glands. 
The pituitary was small and compressed, although 
almost normal histologically. By injecting extracts 
of the posterior lobe into frogs previously kept under 
conditions which induce skin pallor, he was able to tell 
by the darkening of the skin whether the gland was 
active or not. By this means he found that, whereas 
in normal foetal cattle the posterior lobe was active at 
three months, in “ bull-dog ” calves it was only very 
doubtfully active at six months. Any malfunctioning 
of the pituitary which would cause achondroplasia 
would be one involving the anterior lobe ; but Dr. Crew 
thought it was not unreasonable to regard the measure 
of activity of the posterior lobe as affording an indica- 
tion of the functioning of the gland as a whole. The 
thyroid gland varied in appearance. In young animals 
there was remarkable deviation from the normal ; 
later it showed hyperthyroidism. and finally involution. 
This was typical of the course of events following 
removal of the anterior lobe of the pituitary in mam- 
mals, It was typical also of cretinism ; but by means of 
the biological test of the metamorphosis of axolotls on 
injection of functioning thyroid he was able to show 
that the thyroid functioned in early foetal life. and so 
to rule out cretinism. The adrenals were abnormal. 
showing a large amount of fibrous tissue, cartilage, 
and even bone in their substance. He thought it 
probable that this condition also was secondary to 
malfunctioning of the pituitary. He concluded that 
achondroplasia resulted from malfunctioning of the 
pituitary between the ages of two and three months. 
Under these conditions proper control of cartilage bone 
formation was lacking, and the thyroid underwent 
hyperplasia, followed by involution. His conclusions, 
however, were only tentative. 

More Stray Thoughts. 

WIRELEss. 
By R. E. Avexanper, M.R.C.V.5S., Liverpool. 

In a weak moment I invested in a crystal set. It 
was a neat square box of polished walnut, with an 
imposing dial and several polished knobs that the 
shopman called terminals. There was also a cat's 
whisker, which was’nt really a feline’s tactile ap- 
pendage at all, any more than cat-gut is the production 
of the alimentary canal of this species of carnivora. 
All one had to do was to wire up, stick the aforesaid 
whisker in the crystal, and listen to Uncle Bertram 
chatting to the children from the nearest B.B.C, 
station. Surely an intelligent veterinary surgeon 
(like me) who had successfully removed a large bone 
from the inside of a small dog only the day before, 
could manage a simple affair like this. 

Well ! the first thing to do was to rig up the aerial. 
One end of the wire was fixed to a clothes-prop which 
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had to be lashed to the top of a tall poplar tree. 
It was a windy day, and the tree swayed horribly. 
I felt it was really dangerous to climb to such an 
altitude under such conditions. Fortunately, I was 
able to persuade a relative to undertake the task, 
which he successfully accomplished. The poor fellow 
was nearly blown to the ground, so I congratulated 
myself on my forethought. Then the other end was 
fastened to the roof, and I swelled with pride when I 
saw my acrial elevated in allits glory. [I could imagine 
my neighbours saying, “ Hello! Alexander’s got a 
wireless. He’s walking about his back-garden as 
though he were on a battleship.” 

Now another wire had to be buried in the earth, so 
that the surplus electricity could have somewhere to 
go. I therefore dug a hole five feet deep in the 
rhubarb bed. During my excavations I came across 
the remains of a parrot that died in 1913. What a 
fine *ird he had been! Yes! even in those days | 
possessed a loud speaker. 

All the wires were joined up, and everything ad- 
justed. When the hour for broadcasting arrived | 
put on a pair of headphones with a feeling of pleasur- 
able excitement. I had the same tense feeling of the 
diaphragm that [ experienced on the day of my final 
examination, but fortunately without the acute 
anguish I felt on that occasion. For two solid hours 
I remained at my post, till the pressure of the ear- 
phones gave me pins and needles in my auricular 
appendages ; and all the time I heard—nothing. 

[ consulted other wireless enthusiasts. They all 
told me they had experienced the same thing at first. 
I was informed that it was generally three weeks before 
one heard anything. So night after night I grimly 
I stared at the crystal until | 
was black in the face with suppressed mortification. 
I twiddled the cat’s whisker until it was worn away. 
I grew moody and refused my food. I raised and 
lowered my aerial countless times, all with no effect. 
Finally towards the end I grew positively nasty, and 
in a fit of passion dashed the whole contraption to the 
ground, 

One night a young man came in whose wireless 
worked. He asked me how I liked it. I pointed to 
the ruins and breathed hard. He replaced and _re- 
wired it while I looked on in sullen silence, and then 
said with an innocent smile, “ It’s working fine. 
Just listen to this.” Lobeyed. Soit was. Yet I was 
not pleased. Why did the beastly thing work when 
I said it couldn’t ? It seemed determined to spite me. 
Anyhow, when I listen in nowadays, I can hear three 
stations at once, A soprano from Manchester, a band 
from Liverpool and a choir from Bournemouth. In 
comparison even a students’ veterinary society meet- 
ing pales into insignificance. 

But why air these experiences in a veterinary 
periodical ¢ Well ! These are “ stray thoughts,”’ and 
I would like to peep into the future. I see the Ford of 
the country practitioner fitted with an aerial. He is 
miles away from home on his morning round. Sudden- 
ly from a small trumpet under the dashboard a voice 
sounds, “‘ Mr. John Brown's surgery calling. While 
you are in that direction will you call and see Mr. 
Smith, Manor Farm, Mudbury.” Consider the time, 
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petrol, and temper saved by this means. For how 
often does the tired practitioner land home to be told 
that he is wanted urgently at the very place he has 
just passed through! Each surgery would have to 
employ a special call sign, or practitioners would be 
robbing each other of their clients. 

I believe wireless was used more than once in the 
case of foot-and-mouth disease, so these speculations 
are not so improbable, 

(To be continued.) 


The Part of the Veterinarian in Public Health 
Administration. 


Mr. McKInna’s Work At HUDDERSFIELD. 

We publish the following from the Huddersfield Daily 
Kxaminer’s report of the proceedings at a session, held on 
June Ist, of the conference of members and officials of the 
Huddersfield Borough Council and others interested in 
Agricultural questions, which was addressed by Mr. J. 
McKinna, F.R.C.V.S. 

In a preface to the report the Hxaminer says :—— 

* From the local point of view the outstanding feature 
of the conference is the realisation of the success that has 
attended the appointment of Mr. J. McKinna as adminis- 
trator of the Milk and Dairies Orders and Acts with the 
object of ensuring a clean milk supply.” 

The report states : 

* The subject set for the conference on Sunday morning, 
‘The Work of the Veterinary Surgeon in Public Health,’ 
was particularly interesting because of the appointment 
about a year ago of Dr. McKinna as veterinary inspector, 
and because of the bearing of the subject on the pasteurisa- 
tion scheme, which was discussed at a previous conference. 

“Alderman Stephens, chairman of the Health Committee, 
presided, and he explained that Mr. McKinna’s appoint - 
ment had been made with a view to improving conditions 
and giving proper advice with the ultimate object of pro- 
viding for the town a supply of clean milk. They had no 
complaint to make as to the quality of the milk from the 
point of view of fat content, but there was a good deal 
to be done in regard to the cleanliness of the supply. 
And the householders could do much in this direction by 
seeing that their utensils for containing the milk were 
kept clean, and insisting upon those who deliver the milk 
maintaining cleanly habits and methods. 

‘Mr. McKinna pointed out the useful part that the 
veterinarian could play in relation to the public health of 


the community, especially in regard to the production. 


of milk and the safeguarding of the meat supply. ‘The 
veterinarian’s life was devoted to the study of animals in 
health and in disease, and who was more likely to be able 
to give valuable advice to farmers and ayriculturists by 
virtue of his special training and knowledge ? He was of 
the opinion that this branch of the public health service 
could only in its fullest sense be productive of the most 
good to the community by supervision of defined local 
areas, each veterinarian having an area assigned, to him. 
If possible the personal acquaintance with men and farmers 
with whom he was dealing would be found to be of con- 
siderable assistance. ‘To himself this knowledge had 
been of the greatest calue. 

“When the Corporation asked him to administer the 
Milk and Dairies Orders and Acts the farmers of the 
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district waited upon him by deputation and assured him 
that they would assist in any reasonable course to ensure a 
cleaner and more wholesome supply of milk for the borough. 


They felt that, because he was a veterinary he 


y surgeon, 
would understand their position and difficulties better 
He was glad to be able to bear testimony that their ready 
response to his suggestions had far exceeded his most 
(Applause.) A large number 
of farmers were already producing grade “* A” milk, and if 


the habits which were forming became fixed ones he had 


sanguine expectations. 


no fear for the future of the milk supply for Huddersfield. 
As far as grading of milk was concerned. in his judgment 
there were only two grades——-one was good and the other 
was bad. 

“The personal element was the main factor in the 
production of clean milk, for the best constructed cowshed 
and the most modern equipment was of little service if the 
farmer or the milkers were dirty in habits and lacked 
knowledge of the first Mr. 
McKinna gave the following elementary aids to the pro- 


principles of cleanliness. 
duction of clean milk; Daily grooming of the cows: 
cleaning of the cowshed before commencing to milk ; use 
of clean overalls ; washing of the hands before milking ; 
cleaning of the udders and teats ; the use of clean milking 
stools and of thoroughly cleansed and sterilised containers 
for the milk ; a suitable cooling apparatus ; and a store- 
house or dairy. 

“An anomaly in regard to the local milk supply was 
pointed out by Dr. McKinna when he mentioned that the 
approximate amount of milk production in the borough 
was 2,600 gallons per day. About 900 gallons of milk per 
day came into the town from outside areas, where, un- 
fortunately, little or no veterinary or other inspection was 
carried out. This, he said, gave rise to much comment, 
and it certainly appeared to be unfair competition that 
those outside districts should be able to send in their 
produce without let or hundrance. If they could get 
concerted action both in the boroughs and counties under 
the supervision of veterinary surgeons in collaboration 
with medical officers of health, tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases would be practically eliminated in a 
comparatively short time with untold benefit to the 
people, to whom a good and wholesome milk supply would 
be ensured. 

“The classes at the Technical College were doing a 
good work in educating the young farmers in modern 
methods. The time had passed when the customs of the 
grandparents were considered to be sufficient for the needs 
of to-day. An advance in thought amongst the farming 
community was as much needed as amongst any other 
class of society, and education, a wider outlook, and a 
more receptive mind would be productive of good results 
to the farmer and the people generally. From the youny 
persons in the farming industry, especially, he expected 
great things in the future. 

“Many tributes were paid to the efficiency and tacttul- 
ness of Mr. McKinna’s work, and by no one more authoritas 
tively than by Dr. Ruston, who said that the municipality 
was tackling the problem in the right way, building up 
from the bottom. They should devote their energies to 
keep the milk clean from the first, and pay particular 
attention to the sterilisation of the vessels. They should 
concentrate on local production of milk, on havineg it clean, 
amongst farmers, distributors, and 


and on education 


householders.” 
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PITUITARY AND PARATHYROID 
PREPARATIONS. 


Endocrine therapy has become rapidly more 
popular in veterinary practice during the last few 
years, and this is due to some extent to the excellent 
methods adopted by our leading chemists in bringing 
suitable preparations to our notice ; but it is also due 
to the desire on the part of the practitioner to keep 
himself conversant with modern drugs and modern 
methods, The enthusiasm for new drugs and new 
modes of treatment needs, however, a little tempering 
with caution. It must be borne in mind that men are 
prone to record ‘successes, and often are reluctant, 
or at least forgetful, to record failures, For nearly 
twenty years Pituitary extract has been used with a 
varying amount of success by members of our profes- 
sion, and for only a little longer by the medical pro- 
fession. To this day it has been difficult to say to 
what extent it may be relied upon in certain conditions. 
We have heard both optimistic and pessimistic reports 
from practical men who have been using similar 
preparations, and it is difficult to understand why 
there should be such difference in the results. To 
give an example, we may mention that one veterinary 
surgeon, using Pituitrin in suitable cases of uterine 
inertia in bitches, never failed to get a rapid response 
to the injection in twelve consecutive cases. Another 
veterinarian using the same preparation informed us 
that he could not detect the smallest response in 
similar cases, and his results were nil. One cannot 
but suspect that the cases were not suitable for the 
use of the drug, or possibly that the latter had beconye 
inert through exposure, or some other cause, Never- 
theless, we have heard many such opposite reports 
during the last fifteen or sixteen years, and we believe 
we are right in saying that similar conflicting results 
have been experienced in human practice. A further 
difficulty has been the difference in the quantity 
injected by different practitioners, 

We have now a comparatively new preparation 
from the parathyroid which has been extensively 
advertised. It would seem to be a panacea for 
most of the particularly troublesome ailments of the 
dog if we are to be guided by all the literature which 
reaches us. We welcome the advent of new prepara- 
tions and we would always encourage enterprise, 
but a word of warning is necessary if sensible use is 
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to be made of this new therapy. It is desirable to 
carefully read good literature on the subject and study 
the results which have already been obtained in 
human practice, where a much more — extensive 
trial has been made of these substances. Armed with 
this knowledge and experience, it is then time enough 
to apply it to the animal patients, and to be careful 
to apply it only to suitable cases. In unsuitable cases 
some of these preparations are distinctly dangerous, 
It is also desirable to start with minimum doses, 
and to keep a close record, so far as one is able, of all 
cases. These potent substances cannot be used by 
the rough and ready methods by which the old- 
fashioned veterinary surgeon exhibited his cattle 
drenches, where a little more or less of an ingredient 
was of no moment. 

There is every reason to believe that in endocrine 
gland therapy we have some of the most useful and 
most potent agents that have ever come into our 
hands. Their use opens a new vista in therapeutic 
science of especial value to us veterinarians, Our 
experience should be of great value in helping to 
elucidate the problems of their use in humans. Let 
us see to it that we use these valuable substances 


intelligently. 











CLINICAL REPORT. 





Rupture of the Uterus in Cow and Goat. 


By W. Burke McAteer, M.R.C.V.S., 
Hexham-on-Tyne, 


Case [. Subject.-A cross-bred cow, five or six 
years old, History. -On arrival at the farm, I was 
informed that this cow had been due to calve a 
fortnight previously, at which time she had shown 
every sign of approaching parturition, so much so, 
that the owner had remained with her for two nights 
in succession and, to use his own words, great was his 
surprise when still she didn’t calve. 


However, in about three days’ time, signs of labour 
gradually disappeared, the ligaments tightening up, 
as in a cow after a normal parturition, Everything 
appeared perfectly natural and nothing seemed 
amiss with the cow for about ten days, when she 
completely lost her appetite, and I was informed 
that my presence was urgently requested. 


Symptoms, 1 examined the cow per vaginam, the 
os being just open enough to allow of the passage of 
my hand into the uterus, which seemed to have 
contracted considerably, I explored the whole 
uterus as far as [ could reach, palpating the abdominal 
viscera through the wall of the uterus, but could find 
no trace of the calf whatever, When just about to 
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withdraw my arm in disgust, and more or less by 
accident, my hand came in contact with a hard object 
which, on further manipulation, I decided must be 
part of a calf’s limb. I requested the owner to apply 
firm pressure to the cow’s lower right flank, with the 
result that | was able to discern the trunk and head 
of a calf, which was floating amongst the abdominal 
viscera, After careful examination I could discover 
no vent or tear in the uterine wall, My prognosis 
was very unfavourable and, as the cow was in good 
condition, I advised the owner to slaughter her and 
take his loss whatever it might be. He, however, 
discarded my advice and three days after my visit the 
cow died. An autopsy revealed a rupture of the 
right horn of the uterus, about 18 inches in length, 
with a fully-developed, but partially decomposed 
calf, weighing roughly 6 stones, lying across the 
intestines. There was a subacute peritonitis and a 
large amount. probably 34-4 gallons of —blood- 
tinged fluid in the peritoneal cavity. From appear- 
ances I calculated that the calf must have been about 
three weeks dead. 


Case II. Subject. -A young imported goat, in kid 
for the second time. History. -About a week before 
the expected date of kidding, the goat became dull 
and listless and refused to eat. 


Symptoms. -I was called in to see her and diagnosed 
gastro-intestinal catarrh, probably due to approach- 
ing parturition, Her temperature was subnormal 
and the pulse slow, but strong. Treatment consisted 
of saline aperients with mild stomachics and tonics. 
Two days later the symptoms became more alarming, 
the thermometer showing 2° of fever, with a quicker 
but weaker pulse. Since my previous visit, I was 
informed, there had been no feces passed, although on 
auscultation the peristaltic action of the bowel, could 
be heard quite distinctly with, if anything, an abnor- 
mal rumbling sound. I was now of the opinion 
that there must be a complete blocking of the bowel 
at some point or other, and possibly torsion, Further 
purgatives and febrifuges were prescribed with oily 
enemas every few hours. 

Prognosis unfavourable. 

Autopsy.-On the following night, death super- 
vened and on post-mortem examination I found a 
congestion of the smaller bowel with a more or less 
generalised peritonitis. 


The left horn of the uterus was gravid, while the 


right was quite flaccid, showing a rent measuring 
74 inches on the infero-lateral aspect, an inch or two 
from the apex. There were three kids present, one 
in the left horn, one in the right horn, but with the 
head and fore limbs protruding into the abdominal 
cavity, and a third, which had become entangled in 
a loop of the small colon, which was very much 
discoloured and inflamed, thus completely inhibiting 
the passage of fwces into the rectum. 


I consider it rather a coincidence that both these 
vases should come under my notice within a fortnight 
of each other. 
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ABSTRACT. 


Annual Report of the Veterinary Department, City of 
Edinburgh, for the year /92.3. 


By Arruur Gorton, F.R.CLV.S., Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, 


This report gives a full account of the work of the 
Department supplemented by tabulated statements 
showing in some detail the results of its various 
activities. It is instructive as indicating the wide 
scope of the duties of veterinary officers in municipal 
service, The report discusses the work carried out 
in the inspection of meat and other foodstuffs, port 
food inspection, the inspection of cow-sheds and dairy 
cows, bacteriological work carried out in the Depart- 
ment under the Milk (Special Designations) Orders, 
and in estimating bacterial content of market milk, 
together with brief notes on bacterial examinations 
made of various foodstuffs and other materials which 
have been brought under the notice of the Department. 
Summaries of the work in connection with the corpora- 
tion stud of horses and the duties of the Diseases of 
Animals Acts are included. 


The slaughterhouse statistics show over the four 
years period 1920-1-2-3, an average incidence of 0°6 
per cent, of dairy cows affected with tuberculosis of 
the udder. Referring to the economic effect of 
tuberculosis, it is stated that the average condemna- 
tions on account of tuberculosis for the last three 
years represented an annual cash value of approxi- 
mately £5,000, or, roughly, £96 per week, The 
preponderating influence of tuberculosis as a 
cause of economic loss and waste of foodstuffs, is 
strikingly illustrated by comparing the condemnations 
on account of tuberculosis with those attributable to 
all other causes in combination, The comparison, 
taking the figures for the last three years, is as follows : 


Tuberculosis. All other causes. 


Carcases (by weight) 82°35% 17°65, 
Edible offal » 44°13%° 5588, 
Heads .. 88°18%, 11°87%, 


Thus; if tuberculosis were eliminated, the condem- 
nations of animal foodstuffs would be reduced to a 
relatively small fraction of those which at present 
take place, 


The tables showing the results of the bacteriological 
examinations of market milk may be regarded as 
showing that no reasonable excuse exists for the 
marketing of milk in a dirty condition, Nearly half 
of the samples purchased in the shops of retailers 
conformed to Grade A standard, and these results 
were secured by producers during the summer months 
without special effort. By contrast these samples of 
milk which show a high bacterial content would appear 
to indicate a disregard of cleanly methods, amounting 
in some cases to indifference or even gross negligence, 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Midland Counties Division. 





The quarterly meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division was held at the George Hotel, Solihull, 
on Tuesday, May 13th. The chair was occupied 
by the President (Mr. L. W. Heelis), and there were 
also present :—Lieut.-Col. Marriott (Northampton), 
Messrs. J. Cormack (Coventry), H. L. Pemberton 
(Bridgnorth), R. Over (Rugby), T. J. Brain 
(Cheltenham), J. Robertson (Stourbridge), H. W. 
Steele-Bodger (Tamworth), W. F. Ison (Atherstone), 
J. R. Barker (Hereford), W. F. Aston (Derby), 8. M. 
Woodward (Birmingham), E. Beaumont (Bishop’s 
Castle), W. J. Dale(Coventry),R. B. Palmer (Warwick), 
G. F. Banham (Stratford-on-Avon), J. M. Whyte 
(Tenbury), H. 8. Reynolds (Daventry), J. Young 
(Birmingham), J. Martin, sen. (Wellington), T. H. 
Hobson (Leicester), H. W. Dawes (West Bromwich), 
H. Tudor Hughes (Oswestry), A. B. Forsyth (Cannock), 
B. DeVine (Birmingham), W. H. Brooke (Hands- 
worth), R. L. Green (Dudley), J. W. Conchie (Kidder- 
minster), C. J. Clifford (Shiffnal), J. T. Allen (Tunstall), 
P. P. Halmer (Birmingham), F. B. O. Taylor (Red- 
ditch), A. W. Findlay (Kineton, Warwick), T. D. H. 
Martin (Wellington), J. A. McLauchlan (Stourport), 
and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. J. Dawes (West 
Bromwich). The visitors present included Major 
G. Rees Mogg (President of the Central Division) and 
Mr. George Howie (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from :—Professors Sir John McFadyean, McQueen 
and Hobday, Sir Stewart Stockman, Messrs. J. J. 
Birchnall, A. G. Elder, M. Tailby, C. J. Byner, T. 
Ludlow, L. C. Tipper, W. C. Blackwell, A. A. Forsyth, 
R. L. Phillips, E. Ringer, Trevor Spencer, R. C. 
Trigger, L. C. Maguire, C. 8. Hunting, C. Parsons, C. 
H. Barber, R. Lake, F. T. Prince, F. O'Neill, F. F. 
Somer, H. B. Hiles, F. V. Steward, D. Forwell, R. 
Hughes, W. Tart, C. F. Perry, W. L. Gascoyne, W. W. 
Grasby, J. A. R. Jones, T. Chambers, H. E. Powell, 
R. Murray and others. 

THE PResIDENT’s HosprraLiry.—At the invitation 
of the PRestpENT, the members partook of an ex- 
cellent lunch together before proceeding to the 
business of the day. 

Before leaving the table, the Hon. Secrerary said 
he was sure they would not like to miss the opportunity 
of drinking to the good health of their President. 
Mr. Heelis was an old pupil of his, and it had been a 
delight to him to watch his progresss in the profession. 
Mr. Heelis had been very regular in his attendance at 
the meetings of the Division, and now he had received 
the highest honour which it was in their power to 
bestow. He wished him a very happy year of office 
and every success. It was a great personal compli- 


ment to their President that the members had turned 
up in such large numbers, and if he received the same 
measure of support during the remainder of the year, 
it would be all the better for the Division. 





The PrestpEnt briefly acknowledged the toast, and 
said he was pleased to welcome so many of his old 
friends. 

New Memsers.—The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been confirmed, the names of the 
following gentlemen, duly submitted at the last meet- 
ing, were now brought forward for election, and all 
were unanimously elected: Mr. J. Mason (Wolver- 
hampton), Mr. G. H. Barber (Brewood), and Mr. F. 
Somer (City of Birmingham Veterinary Department). 
The name of Mr. C. H. Ducksbury was withdrawn 
with regret, it being stated that he had left the district 
to take up an appointment at Sheffield. 

Mr. R. C. TrigGer.—The Hon. Secretary read a 
letter from Mr. R. C. Trigger, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, who was unable to attend on account of illness, 
stating that in consequence of the state of his health 
he was retiring from the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Mr. Trigger had been the 
nominee of that division on the Council between 
thirty and forty years, and they ought not to allow 
him to retire without some expression of their apprecia- 
tion of the service he had so long and so ungrudgingly 
rendered. He knew it was a great trouble to him to 
have to curtail his activities because of illness, and 
he was sure the sympathy of every member of the 
Association would go out to him. He moved that the 
best thanks of the division to Mr. Trigger for all that 
he had done on their behalf be recorded upon the 
minutes. 

Mr. Hugues, in seconding, said that having served 
under Mr. Trigger, he had come to admire his great 
ability and his many excellent personal qualities. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The report of the Council was presented, containing 
the following recommendations :-— 

(a) That the invitation of Sir Stewart Stockman to 
hold a meeting of the division at Weybridge, be 
accepted, and that the autumn meeting be brought 
forward to October, as being the most suitable for the 
purpose. 

(b) That the next meeting of the division be held at 
Holliday Street Wharf, Birmingham, on July 23rd, 
and that Mr. Brayley Reynolds be invited to attend 
and give a surgical demonstration. 

(c) That the President be asked to represent the 
Association at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, to be held at Liverpool, in July ; and 

(d) That, in addition to the annual subscription of 
five guineas by the Association to the Royal Victoria 
Benevolent Fund, an additional donation of five 
guineas be given annually so long as may be found 
practicable. 

This last-named recommendation was designed to 
meet a notice of motion by Mr. F. L. Gooch, © That 
the amount of the donation to Royal Victoria Benevo- 
lent Fund be increased.” 

The report of the Council, together with the various 
recommendations, was unanimously adopted, on the 
motion of Mr. DeVine, seconded by Mr. Over. 
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A Resignation.—A letter was read from Mrs. C. E. 
Dayus, of Church Stretton, announcing that her son, 
Mr. Chas. Dayus, had left this country for New 
Zealand, thus severing his connection with the Division. 

Mr. H. W. Dawes, in moving that his resignation be 
accepted, said they would all wish Mr. Dayus good 
health and good luck in his new sphere of activity. 

Mr. MarrTIN, SEN., in seconding, said when they lost 
Mr. Dayus, senior, they lost a good friend, and the son 
was proving himself an equally good member, both 
by his scientific attainments and his personal charm. 

The motion was carried. 


THE N.V.M.A. 


Mr. Aston said he would like to suggest that that 
meeting pass a vote of confidence in the officers and 
Council of the National Veterinary MedicalAssociation. 
They had been attacked in a certain quarter, and he 
thought it was their duty to support them. He would 
not enter into details, as they no doubt all read the 
Record. The National was their own Association, a 
purely democratic body controlled by the profession. 
It might be said that the Royal College was also 
democratic, but not in the same sense. He wanted 
to let the Council of the National know that they 
had behind them the rank and file of the profession, 
who were prepared to endorse their policy in every 
way. The Hon. Secretary of that Division was the 
President of the National that year, and he hoped that 
for his sake the meeting would agree to a resolution 
of confidence which he now proposed. 

Mr. Barker briefly seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Secretary said, that as President of the 
National Association, he thanked them very much for 
this avowal of their confidence. He would have 
pleasure in communicating the terms of the resolution 
to the executive body of the National. 


THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered his inaugural address 
as follows :- 

Gentlemen,—I would wish at the outset to express 
to you my sincere appreciation of the honour you have 
conferred on me by my election to the Presidential 
chair of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association. I am fully conscious of the fact that the 
holding of such an office is no sinecure if we are going 
to add another successful year to the annals of the 
Association, and I shall rely upon the good will and 
support of the members throughout my period of 
office, not only in attending the meetings, but also by 
taking a lively interest in all matters relating to the 
Profession in general and the Association in particular. 
I feel that I have the willing support of the capable 
officers in the Council. I have as senior Vice-President 
the popular ex-President in Mr. Forsyth—my old 
friend and confrére, and I am supported on the other 
side by another old friend and confrére, our competent 
and indefatigable secretary Mr. Dawes, both very old 
aquaintances. With one I served my first assistant- 
ship, and with the other I was a pupil. The Associa- 
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tion is not only one of the oldest in existence but is 
one of the most influential, and I think we may 
venture to say that the lead of the M.C.V.M.A. is 
often awaited by other similar bodies. 

I have been a member myself for many years, and 
of the advantages to be derived from the Association 
I can say this: that I have never come away from a 
meeting without having gained, by the interchange 
of ideas and opinions, some point of use to me in the 
daily round of general practice. 

At such a time as this it is customary to offer some 
remarks upon the outstanding professional features 
of the year, and I would wish to dwell upon one or 
two points for a few moments. 

Firstly, with regard to our experience of the wide- 
spread outbreak of foot-and-mouth-disease in this 
country. Much adverse criticism has been levelled 
against the Veterinary Profession and its methods of 
dealing with the disease, by certain sections of the 


press and the public generally, and it is a matter for , 


congratulation that the unswerving policy of the 
Ministry of Agriculture with regard to the eradication 
of the disease, appears at the present time to be 
forging ahead to a successful issue. It is extremely 
assuring to learn that up to the present date, in spite 
of the large numbers of stock that have been slaughter- 
ed during the present outbreak, the total numbers in 
relation to the livestock population have only reached 
the small percentages of the following : Cattle 1°4 per 
cent., sheep 1°2 per cent., pigs 1'7 per cent. 

It is interesting to turn for a moment to the recent 
outbreak gf the disease in the U.S.A. The outbreak 
in February in California was the seventh visitation 
of the disease to America. So vigorous was the action 
of the authorities as regards slaughter and quarantine, 
that in a very short period some 12,000 animals were 
destroyed and the outbreak was considered under 
control. The saving to the live-stock industry and 
the general public by such rapid action is almost 
incalculable : the quarantine set up by Great Britain 
and followed by Canada against all livestock, feeding 
materials, etc. imported from the U.S.A., is reported 
to have cost the latter country one million dollars a 
day, and as it has been pointed out, the Veterinary 
Profession is the only effective insurance against such 
loss. There is one point, Rowever, which I would 
wish to emphasise, and that is, that when the investi- 
gations into the recent outbreak are carried out, as 
they assuredly will be, the experiences of the general 
practitioner with regard to purely local conditions 
associated with various outbreaks will be considered, 
because I am of the opinion that he is in a position to 
render much useful information to the authorities 
concerned. 

Secondly, a few words with regard to the National 
Association. I feel it to be a matter of congratulation 
that the ‘‘ National,’ our parent body, stands to-day 
on such a sound basis. It may be truly said that the 
profession is now united in a manner that has never 
before been approached, and I may be pardoned if I 
say that we, the members of the Midland Counties 
Division, take some credit to ourselves in that the 
President of the National, Mr. H. J. Dawes, is one of 
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the most valued members who has ever been asso- 
ciated with our Division. Indeed, I feel that, just as 
the M.C.V.M.A. has benefited largely by the help and 
guidance of Mr. Dawes, so the “ National” cannot 
fail to receive a similar benefit from his presidency. 
Most of you know that the Annual Congress of the 
National is to be held this year at Aberdeen, and I 
think that it will be an excellent way of expressing 
our appreciation of his services to the Midland Division 
by as many of us as possible turning up there to 
support him in his Presidential capacity. 


Lastly, a few words as to our own Association : 
The value and vitality of such an Association depends 
upon the enthusiasm of its members. When one looks 
back upon the progress of veterinary science during 
the last twenty years, one realises what great advan- 
tages it has deriyed from its veterinary associations : 
the papers read and the discussions provoked have all 
played their part in advancing our knowledge of 
disease. One is apt sometimes to fall into the idea 
that advancement and progress must come only from 
that somewhat elusive department termed research, 
forgetting that the greatest wealth of clinical know- 
ledge is to be tapped by the general practitioner. I 
would urge you all to remember this: that accurate 
clinical work and its expression is the cornerstone of 
veterinary progress, and it is by attending the meetings 
of our associations and the interchange of ideas 
which it leads to, that we general practitioners can 
give our share, and a very considerable share, to the 
advancement of the Veterinary Profession. I know 
how difficult it is to get away to meetings, ¥specially 
when one is single handed, but the benefit to be 
derived, both professionally and socially, by such 
attendance is worthy of some inconvenience. As I 
have said before, it is almost impossible to mix with 
a number of practitioners without picking up some 
useful information to apply in our daily routine. 
Socially again, such meetings have much to offer: the 
meeting of old aquaintances, the renewal of old friend- 
ships and the beginning of new ones—such features 
tend to break down the barriers of isolation and lead to 
a better knowledge of ourselves and of the profession. 


Gentlemen, I trust that we may have an excellent 
year of progress, and that you will support me to tha 
best of your ability. On my part I can assure you that 
I will leave no stone unturned to carry out my 
presidential duties to the best possible advantage, so 
that at the end of my term of office we can say that 
the proud record of the Midland Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association has been maintained to the 
utmost. 


Mr. Ison moved a vote of thanks to the President 
for his thoughtful address, to which it had given them 
all great pleasure to listen. Mr. Heelis was known as 


a practitioner of great experience, and they were 
proud to have such a good man in the chair. 

Mr. Over, in seconding, mentioned that he and the 
President were at college together, and he congratu- 
lated him on his very interesting presidential address, 

The vote of thanks was heartily carried. 


ee 
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Mr. J. R. Barker then submitted a paper on 
Endometritis. 

[Mr. Barker’s paper, together with the discussion 
which ensued, appears elsewhere in this issue.—Kd.] 

The PrestpENT, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
essayist, said that Mr, Barker had won a name for 
himself in the profession by his study of this question 
of sterility, and whether they accepted his conclusions 
or not, they could not help admiring his zeal for the 
advancement of veterinary science. His practical 
demonstration and the manner in which he had 
answered his critics, made them all still more indebted 
to him. 

The Hon. SecrETARY, in seconding, said he personally 
could not thank Mr. Barker sufficiently for having 
helped the Association out of a difficulty. When 
they found themselves without a paper he stepped 
willingly into the breach, and with what result he 
would leave the meeting to say. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded and 
briefly acknowledged, after which the members had 
tea together before separating. 


H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 








Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


THe Utrecut TESTs. 








(Reprinted from the Morning Post, June 27th.) 


It was announced in the columns of the Morning 
Post some six weeks ago that the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease had been isolated by Professor Paul 
Frosch, professor of bacteriology in the Veterinary 
School at Berlin, with the assistance of Professor H. 
Dahmen. 

It was then stated that the investigators had 
submitted their work for confirmation to other 
observers, and the German Department of Agriculture, 
with whose help the research was made, has now 
given consent to the complete publication of all 
particulars and technical details. These were com- 
municated by the discoverers at the request of the 
Dutch Government to a meeting at Utrecht convened 
by the Dutch Home Office, and the demonstration, 
which is of a highly technical nature, is published 
in the Lancet this week. 

To the meeting at Utrecht Professor Frosch dis- 
played the methods by which through ultra micro- 
photography he had discovered and isolated a tiny 
bacillus from which there had been reproduced foot- 
and-mouth disease, the virus being cultivated upon a 
solid medium, and photographed. Subcultures were 
then submitted to the independent committee of 
investigation, which was made up as follows :— 

Prof. H. Titze and Prof. F. Giese, of the State 
Society of Public Health ; 

Prof. H. Kleine and Dr. H. A. Gins, of the Koch 
Institute ; and 

Dr. Liihrs and Dr. Richter, of the Army Veterinary 
Society. 
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This committee was supplied with material from the 
sixth and the twenty-sixth subculture of the virus, 
and Professor Kleine has been able to state that the 
infection tests with this material gave positive results. 

Immunising tests on cows have now been made 
on a modest scale, and all that can be said at present 
is that the preliminary results were favourable, while 
the observers will continue to work with the full 
recognition that it may be a long period before it 
can be possible to recommend any particular immu- 
nising treatment. 

It would seem that the fact of the communication 
reaching London via Utrecht has led to the wrong 
conclusion that the work had been done in that city. 


The number of outbreaks in recent weeks of the 
last month are eleven for week ending 14th June, 
and fifteen and nineteen for the succeeding weeks. 
It is a disquieting feature of some of the recent out- 
breaks that they are due, or the number of cases 
in their centre is due, to the disease being allowed to 
remain unreported, or being actually concealed on 
one or two of the farms on which it has broken out. 
It has frequently been emphasised by the Ministry 
that in addition to constituting a severely punishable 
offence and being very much to the disadvantage of a 
farmer's own stock, the concealment of the disease 
constitutes a serious disservice to the whole of the 
farming community. All stockowners should keep 
a very watchful eye upon the health of their stock, 
and not allow any case of suspicious illness to go 
unreported to the Police for a single hour. Only 
in this way can the Ministry be assisted in eradicating 
the disease from the countryside. 

The areas under restriction on the Ist July were 
eight in number, namely, a small area in Kent, 
Nottinghamshire (including a part of Derby), the 
Daventry District of Northants, Oxfordshire and a 
district in Berks and Bucks, Yorkshire Kast Riding, 
Surrey, Cheshire (a small five-mile area), Warwickshire 
(a small five-mile area about to be released), but the 
disease is mainly in three of the groups, namely, 
Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Surrey. In so 
far as the disease is so confined, the present situation 
is not without a hopeful feature. The problem now 
is to destroy infection in these areas and prevent its 
further recurrence over a large part of the country. 
—Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 





PERSONAL. 
Birth.—On June 3rd, at Ranikhet, U.P., India, the wife of 
Captain R. F. Bett, R.A.V.C., of a son. 


Marriage.—Hrwretson—SeEEp. On July 9th, 1924, at 
the Parish Church, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Harry R. Hewetson, 
M.R.C.V.S., only son of H. G. Hewetson, M.R.C.V.S., and 
Mrs. Hewetson, Southport, to “‘ Emmie,” third daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Seed, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, 





Army Veterinary Service. 
LONDON GAZETTE—WaAR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL FORCES. 
July Ist—H. M. Bridgeman, late Scots Guards (S.R.), 
to be Lieut. (June 6th); H. B. Allan to be Lieut. (July 
2nd) ; Second Lieut. W. L. Stewart, late R.A.F., to be 
Lieut. (July 2nd), 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 





Diary of Events. 
July 15--Meeting of the Derbyshire Division at Derby. 
18—-Meeting of the Mid-West and South Wales 
Division at Bath. 


Meeting of the North Wales Division at 
Denbigh. 
Sept. 8-15—N.V.M.A. Annual Congress at Aberdeen. 


RAIL VOUCHERS, ENTITLING MEMBERS TO 
TRAVEL TO THE ABERDEEN CONGRESS AT 
THE REDUCED RATE OF A FARE AND A 
THIRD FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY, ARE 
NOW AVAILABLE. MEMBERS MAY OBTAIN 
AS MANY VOUCHERS FOR THEMSELVES AND 
THEIR FRIENDS AS THEY DESIRE, AND 
APPLICATION SHOULD BE MADE TO THE 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 10 GRAY’S _ INN 
SQUARE, W.C.1, AT AN EARLY DATE TO 
AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Be) 


Aug. 1 


A full report of the dinner of the R.C.V.S., which 
was held at the Savoy Hotel last week, will appear 
shortly in our columns. We are gratified that this 
year an invitation was sent to the Veterinary Record, 
and that we are in a position to produce our own 
report. On previous occasions we may have been, 
perhaps, overlooked. 

* ** * x ** 

The speeches were good, though rather long, and 
were mostly concerned with the need of Government 
grants in aid of research. Little reference was made 
to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, though 
there were innumerable references to the Veterinary 
Profession. Nevertheless, -our President was not 
amongst those at the head table, he having been 
allotted the most distant seat from the Chairman 
at a side table. This lack of courtesy to our Associ- 
ation and to our esteemed and popular President 
was very adversely commented upon.by many of 
those present, and will be more commented upon 
when it becomes known in the country. 

* * * * * 


The correspondence which we have recently been 
publishing on the Veterinary Surgeon in fiction shows 
the astonishing amount of interest which this subject 
has aroused amongst our readers. A correspondent 
mentions two other instances which have been 
omitted from the letters which have already appeared. 
They are “The Magstang,” a story which occurs 
in Oliver Onions’ “ Tales from a Far Riding,” and 
Anstey’s “ Lyre and Lancet.” It remains for some 
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author to write a story depicting the modern veter- 
inary surgeon as he really exists. Writers in the past 
have written of him as people imagined him to be. 
Members of the Registration Committee might well 
say that truth is even stranger than fiction. 


D.V.S.M. EXAMINATION. 


The following candidates for the Diploma in 
Veterinary State Medicine were successful at an 
examination held in Edinburgh from June 23rd 
to 27th. 

H. B. Allan, M.R.C.V.S. 

J. Weir, M.R.C.V.S. 

G. Wilson, M.R.C.V.S. 

A. W. Stableforth, M.R.C.V.S. 
A. W. Noel Pillers, F.R.C.V.S. 


DUNFERMLINE PractTICcE ACTION. 

Judgment was given by Lord Ashmore in the Court of 
Session on June 27th, in an action by James Bonner 
Mackie, M.R.C.V.S., 80 Pilmuir Street, Dunfermline, 
against James C. Storie, M.R.C.V.S., Manor House, East 
Linton, for reduction of an agreement entered into between 
the pursuer and the defender on 6th November, 1923, for 
the sale to the pursuer of the goodwill and stock-in-trade 
of the veterinary surgeon’s practice carried on by the 
defender in Dunfermline and district. 

The pursuer claimed repayment of the purchase price of 
£900. The pursuer averred that he had found reason to 
believe that the clients in a list exhibited by the defender 
were not personal clients of the defender at all, but were 
the clients of a professional partnership between the 
defender and a veterinary surgeon in Alloa. 

Lord Ashmore said he was of opinion that there was no 
substance in the pursuer’s case. He did not aver that the 
defender was not entitled to sell the Dunfermline practice, 
nor that he lost any of the clients in the defender’s list, 
nor that the fees payable by these clients had not been 
earned by the defender and received by him for services 
personally rendered by him. 

There seemed to his Lordship to be no dispute as to the 
material facts, and he was of opinion that they showed 
sufficiently that the pursuer’s case was unfounded in law 
and in fact. 

The action was dismissed. 


‘ 


The Anthrax Committee of the International Labour 
Conference has drawn up a report recommending the dis- 
infection for industrial purposes of hair and horns and 
hoofs, but not mentioning hair and wool used in textiles. 
A minority report, understood to be supported by the 
British Delegation, opposes this omission.— Reuter. 


The great racehorse and stallion Spearmint has just died 
at Old Connell, Newbridge, Co. Kildare. 

Spearmint was the property of Major Giles Loder and 
was by Carbine, out of Maid of the Mist. His offspring, 
who included Spion Kop, Royal Lancer, Poisoned Arrow, 
and many others, have won stakes to the value of £137,000. 
Spearmint was foaled in 1903, and he won the Derby and 
the Grand Prix de Paris. 








July 12, 1224 
The Late Mr. E. H. Stent. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


The death of Mr. E. H. Stent, M.R.C.V.S., marks yet 
another gap in the ranks of the Veterinary Profession in 
Manchester. Some twelve months ago those of us who 
were accustomed to seeing him in his usual bloom of health 
were shocked to hear that he was seriously ill, but after 
an operation we were glad to see him about at his work, 
apparently completely recovered. The hope proved 
illusory, and when I called to see him a few days before his 
death, and sat and chatted with him awhile, one could 
not but marvel at his cheeriness and kindly interest in the 
welfare of others. 

Graduating from the New Veterinary College, Edin- 
burgh, in 1892, he had carried on an extensive practice 
from that date. Keenly interested in his work, which 
in a wide and ever-growing practice left him but little spare 
time for private work, it was wonderful how much he 
managed to get through, and he was undoubtedly one of 
the best-informed men in our profession. 

He was a keen observer, and returned from Canada and 
America, where he did magnificent work with the Remount 
Commission, with an intimate knowledge of the conditions 
in those countries, and from time to time communicated 
to the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association valuable 
contributions from his voluminous notes on matters 
veterinary as he saw them. Those who had the good 
fortune to hear, in particular, his communication on 
Botulism will bear testimony to the preciseness of his 
work, The public and_ political side of professional 
activities found in Ernest Stent a keen and enthusiastic 
worker. Never parochial in his views, his genially ex- 
pressed opinions were always valuable. He was for very 
many years treasurer to the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association, and was also a trustee of the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society, 
and for both societies gave of his very best. 

Kindly and generous in all his dealings, it was wondertul 
to note the affection with which he was regarded by bis 
clients in all stations in life, and many a poor person has 
cause to remember him with gratitude. Such men can 
ill be spared, and his death has left a gap which will be 
difficult to fill. The unstinted sympathy of us all goes 


out to his widow and family. 
J. W. B. 


The interment took place at Brooklands Cemetery on 
July 4th, when a large company attended, including the 
following practitioners :— 

Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., and Mr. A. W. Noel 
Pillers, F.R.C.V.8., representing the National Veterinary 
Medical Association (Northern Branch). 

Mr. F. Hopkin, M.R.C.V.S8., representing the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Association. 

Mr. J. D. Whitehead, F.R.C.V.S., President, the Lan- 
cashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

Mr. J. Spruell, M.R.C.V.S8., Secretary, The Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

Messrs. R. H. Oddy, M.R.C.V.S., J. F. Dixon, M.R.C.V.S., 
J. W. Ingram, F.R.C.V.S., R. Locke, M.R.C.V.S., J. T. 
Priestner, M.R.C.V.S., E. H. Curbishley, M.R.C.V.S., 
F. Ball, M.R.C.V.S., H. G. Hewetson, M.R.C.V.S., J. H. 
Wright, M.R.C.V.S., members of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association. 
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Messrs. J. W. Rider, M.R.C.V.S., and J. B. Parkinson, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Wreaths were sent by the following :—Mr. and Mrs. J. 
S. Ogden, Mr. Harrison, M.R.C.V.S. (Bowden), Mrs. 
Stonier and family, Mrs. K. M. Allen and family, Mr. W. 
A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., The Misses Mitchell, Mrs. and Miss 
Williams, C. Cooper and family, Mrs. Frinton and Rilys, 
Mr. H. G. Locke, M.R.C.V.S., The Misses Vichoff, The 
Misses Kelly, Col. and Mrs. Brittlebank, Sir Thomas and 
Lady Robinson, ‘‘ Our Dogs,”” W. H. Davies and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. Gratrix, Mr. and Mrs. de Bussey, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Vinee, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Welby, 
Fox Terrier Club, Mr. E. B. Holmes (Duffield), Mrs. Ford- 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. S. Orchard, Mr. K. D. Downham, 
Mr. N. Pillers, F.R.C.V.S., H. Darey, Mr. and Mrs. Wright, 
Mr. de Carteret and family, The Rev. and Mrs. Canton, 
Rowland Bros., Lewtas and family, Master Farriers’ 
Association, Employees, 100 Upper Moss Lane, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross, Mr. and Mrs, Rider, Mr. and Mrs. E. and Miss 
Morrison, Mr. W. Charante, Mr. C. Charante, Mr. T. Garner, 
Mother, Children, Grandmére, Chorlton Canine Society, 
Cheetham Hill Canine Society, Manchester Dog Show 
Society, Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. Adshead and family, Mr. R. H. 
Oddy, M.R.C.V.S., Messrs. Jonston, Spruell and Dixon, 
Mr. J. W. Edgar, L.V.M.A., Mr. W. Proctor, Stretford 
Urban District Council, Mr. J. W. Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard, British Collie Club, Mr. and Mrs. E. Binney, 
H. Hewetson and family, and Mr. D. Lidsey and family. 


Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 


The Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, which is 
to be held in Liverpool next week, will concentrate a large 
amount of expert attention on many problems and pro. 
posals relating to Public Health. 

The eleven sections and conferences included in the 
arrangement of the meeting will be presided over by well- 
known authorities. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool ; Lieut.-General Sir William Leishman, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Director-General, Army Medical 
Department; Dr. T. M. Legge, C.B.E., Senior Medical 
Inspector of Factories ; Dr. E. W. Hope, O.B.E., Medical 
Officer of Health, Liverpool; Mr. John A. Brodie, 
M. Inst. C.E., City Engineer, Liverpool; Mr. H. Sumner, 
M.R.C.V.S., Past President, Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons ; Dr. T. W. Naylor Barlow, O.B.E., President of 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health; Alderman 
Moyles, J.P., Chairman, Liverpool Port Sanitary Authority; 
and Mr. E. G. Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, 
Leicester. 

An attendance of over 1,000 is expected, being largely 
officers and representatives of Government Departments, 
Municipal and Public Health Authorities in the United 


Kingdom, but including also many Representatives of” 


Foreign Governments, Dominions and Colonies of the 
Empire. 

The opening address will be given by the President 
The Most Hon. The Marquess of Salisbury, K.C., P.C., 
G.C.V.0., C.B., and the Popular Lecture by Professor H 
R. Kenwood, C.M.G., M.B., F.R.S.E., of the University 
of London, who will deal with Modern Civilisation from 
the Health Standpoint. 

The subjects covered by the papers to be discussed 
indicate the controlling influence that Hygiene has in all 
periods and conditions of life. Attention will be given to 
Maternity and Child Welfare, Public Health Education, 
the Value of Voluntary Public Health Work, Food and 
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feeding come up in several aspects, including milk ané@ its 
production, and also water supply. 

The important question of housing will be dealt with from 
several points of view. 

Ship sanitation naturally has a place in the programme, 
and there is a Conference specially devoted to Port Sanitary 
Authorities. 

Disease and illness will receive attention from its 
causation and preventive point of view, specially Cancer 
and Diphtheria. 

The introduction of this comprehensive range of subjects 
by those who have made them a special study, and their 
discussion by the members and delegates attending, who 
are mostly engaged in carrying on health work, promises 
a most interesting and effective meeting, the reports of 
which will be largely looked for by those unable to attend. 

As a practical demonstration of many of the subjects, 
a large Health Exhibition is held in connection with the 
meeting. 

It is nearly fifty years since the Royal Sanitary Institute 
first established these Congresses in the days of Chadwick 
and Simon, and they have been held annually since then, 
most of the large cities in the United Kingdom having been 
visited. 

The Lessons of Animal Diseases. 

Piglings of a few weeks old are very apt to suffer from a 
disease which has been ascribed in America to cotton-seed 
meal poisoning. It is characterised mainly by severe 
ana mia, dyspnea, dropsical effusions, and liver changes. 
In the current number of the Journal of Pathology and 
Bacteriology (vol. xxvii., p. 201) and in the Biochemical 
Journal (vol. xvii., p. 204 ; vol. xviii., pp. 265, 273) Dr. J. P. 
McGowan and Mr. A. Crichton give a most interesting 
account of their observations on the condition at the 
Rowett Research Institute, Aberdeen. As regards causa- 
tion, they hold that the condition is essentially due to iron 
deficiency, accentuated in some instances by incomplete 
foods, such as cotton-seed meal ; they show that it may be 
prevented and cured by feeding iron oxide to the sow 
The blood is very anwmic, the percentage of haemoglobin 
falling to 20 or 30 per cent. from the 80 per cent. on the 
human seale, which is about normal for young pigs ; histo- 
logically there are abundant signs of marrow activity. 
The heart is much dilated and enlarged ; there is frequently 
hydropericardium, though constderable ascites is more 
constantly found ; in animals which more or less recover 
these effusions intathe serous sacs are followed by adhesions 
which mat the viscera together Most remarkable are the 
changes in the liver, where there is necrosis of most of the 
central parts of the lobules with severe fatty change, which 
is distributed patchily through the organ and not uniformly. 
The administration of iron will cure the liver with 
or without the induction of a perilobular cirrhosis. The 
other organs show nothing particular. ‘There is evidently 
much work still to be done in elucidating the pathology of 
the disease. In particular, the relation of the different 
lesions one to another is at present quite obscure. But 
what has been done certainly seems of substantial impor- 
tance if only for the discovery of a lobular degeneration of 
the liver with a patchy distribution—a condition we 
believe to be unknown in human pathology, and forming a 
connecting link between the necrosis of whole pieces of 
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liver (as in acute atrophy) and the necrosis of parts of every 
lobule throughout the liver (as in chloroform poisoning). 
We hope the authors or others will pursue the matter 
further, and, not content with being able to cure the 
disease, will work out its pathology in detail. 

The classical methods of morbid anatomy and experi- 
mental pathology are often neglected we regret to think 
through investigators being satisfied with obtaining an 
effective practical control through the discovery of the 
etiology ; there is a good deal still unknown about the 
pathology of malaria, and an immense amount remains to 
be discovered about the deficiency diseases. And if 
pathology is to progress in its understanding of the 
anatomy and physiology of disease, it must draw its data 
from the widest sources Like any other science standing 
on its own legs, it is concerned to discover the general rules 
which govern the reactions of live organisms to disease. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made from an almost exclusively 
human standpoint ; it is plain that this is reaching its limits 
of fruitfulness. And it is encouraging to see that the 
necessity for a wider outlook is being realised in various 
directions. We have a movement for the more accurate 
study of animal diseases of economic importance ; the 
Royal Society of medicine has established an appropriate 
section. Dr. Herbert Fox has published a book about his 
experience of disease in the wild animals at the gardens in 
Philadelphia. Prof. Theobald Smith lately addressed an 
audience in Edinburgh on the import of comparative 
pathology with the breadth of view which one would expect 
from his achievements in philosophical bacteriology. 
Distemper is being taken seriously in hand ; some say be- 
cause of the probable importance of the results when they 
are applied to analogous human diseases; some say because 
we are a decent people, and love our dogs as well as our- 
selves. What excuse is given for the pursuit of this 
particular piece of information does not perhaps matter 
very much. If there were no analogous diseases in man, 
and if we took a Frenchman’s view of the dog, distemper 
would still be worth finding out about, and we hope the 
money will be forthcoming to finance a worthy inquiry. 
Perhaps, too, the proceeds of the new aquaria in Regent’s 
Park may enable the Zoological Society to make a more 
extensive provision for the application of the modern 
methods of a medical school and hospital to the animals 
under their care. Comparative pathology has waited a 
long time ; it seems likely that by one route and anothér 
more rapid progress will soon be made along the path 
indicated by Hunter, James Paget and Willian McEwen.— 
The Lancet, May 31st, 1924. 





“Liger” or ‘‘ Tigon.” 
it- 
THe JAM Sauts’s Girt TO THE Zoo. 

The “‘liger” or lion-tiger hybrid, presented to the 
Zoological Society by the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, turns 
out to be a “ tigon ” or tiger-lion hybrid. Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji visited the zoo last week and was pleased with 
the appearance of the animal after its long journey from 
India. He told the authorities that he had had two tigers 
and two lionesses born at the same time. After they 
were weaned he removed them from their mothers and 
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brought them up together. They began to breed when 
they were seven years old. There have been three litters. 
In the first and second there were three cubs, but the 
mothers were disturbed and ate the young. On the third 
occasion there were four cubs, one of which died early. 
Of the survivors one male was presented to the zoo, and 
is now three years and three months old, and the other 
two, a male and a female, remain in the collection at 
Nawanagar. The roar of the “ tigon” is described as 
more a tiger-roar than a lion-roar, but is louder than the 
ordinary roar of a tiger. 

So little is known about the details of hybridism in 
the case of slow-breeding animals that all the facts are of 
scientific interest. It does not follow from any known 
general rule that hybrids between two species should be 
alike when the sexes of the parents are reversed; a 
“ liger”’ may have a different appearance from a “ tigon.” 
In this case, where the male parent is a tiger, the general 
build, the pattern, and the voice and gait suggest the 
dominance of the tiger, but the general ground-colour 
is that of the lion. 

It is not known if these lion-tiger hybrids are fertile, 
but there is no inherent reason against the possibility. 
The chief interest in subsequent breeding will be the 
crossing of the hybrids themselves rather than the breeding 
back of a hybrid with either of the parent sexes. It is 
to be hoped that the pair retained at Nawanagar will 
breed, and if this should happen, that the Maharajah will 
preserve the cubs for scientific examination even if they 
should die. On Mendelian principles, the characters of 
the species should begin to separate in the progeny of 
hybrids. A hybrid, bred back to one of the parent species, 
should produce merely a blend in some unknown pro- 
portion of the original specific characters.— The Times. 





AMATEUR “ VETs.” IN TROUBLE. 





Under this heading the Aberdeen Press and Journal 
makes the following report :— 

Described as fruit vendors, William J. Forbes and his 
brother, Robert A. Forbes, Frederick Street, appeared 
before Baillie Young at Aberdeen Police Court on June 
23rd, on a charge of cruelly ill-treating a pony, while it 
was suffering from illness, in a stable in Mealmarket 
Street, on 12th and 13th June. 

Both accused pleaded guilty, and said they acted in 
ignorance. 

Mr. Gavin Sinclair (the Fiscal) said the pony took ill 
one day and was taken to the stable. One of the accused 
called on a veterinary surgeon, but he was away from 
home. On describing the pony’s condition to a party in 
the surgeon’s office a draught was given the accused with 
which to treat the pony for colic. The condition of the 
animal became worse, and amateur horse doctors in the 
neighbourhood made various suggestions as to remedies. 
It was ultimately decided to apply soft soap and hot water 
to the pony with a view to giving it relief. This was of 
no avail, however, and another veterinary surgeon was 
interviewed. In making investigations, the latter dis- 
covered that the actions of the accused had ruptured the 
pony. The creature was suffering great pain, and its 
destruction was immediately ordered. 
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It was a stupid thing, remarked the Fiscal, for two 
young fellows to try to do a skilled man’s work, even on 
the advice of older folks who professed some knowledge 
of horses. 

Baillie Young was satisfied that the accused had acted 
in ignorance, and admonished and dismissed them. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
Srst post on Tue-day morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
All correspondence must bear the .ame and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 





The National Veterinary Association. 
To THE EpriTror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In the current issue of the Veteri;ary Record, 
Mr. Gaiger states, inter alia, that “. Mr. Male, in 
his third paragraph, as well as in others, has apparently 
chosen to misunderstand my way of putting them.” 

In view of the lapse of time which has occurred since 
Mr. Gaiger’s original communication, I, like many others, 
no doubt, in order to refresh my memory referred back, 
and after re-reading this letter, have failed to place any 
construction other than that which is obviously in the 
mind of Mr. Male. 

If it was not Mr. Gaiger’s intention to attribute the 
regrettable incident referred to in the first paragraph of 
his letter of May 10th to the methods adopted by the 
N.V.M.A., then it was unwise to have made use of phrases 
which lent themselves to misconstruction. 

I am not particularly concerned, however, with this 
feature of the controversy. I am, on the other hand, 
mightily astonished to learn that as a result of the deep 
thought which Mr. Gaiger has undoubtedly given to the 
knotty subject of tuberculin control, the only suggestion 
he can offer te the harassed practitioner is that he should 
refuse to issue a certificate to those farmers and stock 
owners who have tuberculin on their premises. Further, 
jt is noticed that this advice is not offered to all prac- 
titioners, but only to those “‘ who are in a strong enough 
position to do so,” the suggestion being that those who are 
not in this happy position should continue to test cattle, 
doped or not, and issue the necessary certificates. 

I claim to be fairly well acquainted with the difficulties 
and requirements of the practitioner, and I say that this 
sort of advice, coming as it does from a member of Council, 
will not assist the veterinary surgeon whose work is largely 
testing cattle in the slightest degree. 

It is surely sufficiently patent that the person who dopes 
his cattle with tuberculin before the legitimate test (and 
this is what the profession is out to stop) would be the last 
person to admit that he had such material in his possession’ 
—Yours faithfully, George W. DuNKIN (Major). 

Rhodes Farm, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 





The Gold Coast Report. 
To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I have seen (Report on the Veterinary Department, 
Government of the Gold Coast for the period January, 
1922, to March, 1923), on page 409 of the Veterinary 
Record, No. 19, Vol. 1V., dated May 10th, 1924, certain 
statements which I desire to correct. 
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In twenty-sixth line of the first column, the year oi the 
opening of the school is given as ‘‘ 1921,”’ but it was 1922. 
I guarantee this, because I was the first person to start 
this school, to teach thirteen subjects and to act in three 
out of twenty, which are given in the report. I was 
appointed as a veterinary superintendent from India 
on 14th October, 1921, by the Under-Secretary of State, 
Colonial Office, London, 8.W.1l. Please correct the year 
in the next Record and oblige. 


In lines forty-eight and forty-nine of the same column, 
it is stated “and a native veterinary superintendent.’’ 
Please correct this also, because I am the only veterinary 
superintendent in the Gold Coast, and am not from Africa, 
but from India. According to the regulations No. 135 
and 134 of His Majesty’s Colonial Service, which apply to 
me, I am not classed as a native officer. On page 9 of 
the report of the Veterinary Department of the Govern- 


ment of the Gold Coast for January, 1922, to March, 1923 , 


my worthy Principal, Veterinary Officer Captain W. P. B. 
Beal, puts me in the list of European Officers, but in order 
to avoid the misunderstanding, you can put me as an 
Indian Veterinary Superintendent.—Yours faithfully, 
GURBAKHSH GINGH, Veterinary Superintendent. 
Tamale, N. Territories, Gold Coast, W. Africa. 
9th June, 1924. 


Re An Advertisement. 
To THE EprTor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I have just opened my Record for last Saturday, 
and notice a letter under the above heading. As it 
evidently is an attack on my veracity, also an endeavour to 
prevent a veterinary surgeon purchasing my property, 
possibly you will kindly allow me to reply. 

As the advertisement stated, there were three veterinary 
surgeons in practice in the town when war broke out. 
Those were Mr. Holland, my son, and myself. 1 may 
have said four, because then, and for many years before, 
we kept a qualified assistant. 

As to the remarks in the letter about hunting. The 
Woodland Albrighton Hounds hunt the immediate district 
two days a week, all their meets being within easy riding 
distance. The Worcestershire and Albrighton are also 
frequently within riding distance. Many of my best 
clients were amongst the followgrs of the latter packs. 
In conclusion, I have always found that a hunting veter. 
inary surgeon gets the work of the hunting people.— Yours 
truly, Jas. Buakeway (late Jas. Blakeway and Son). 

Osborne House, Stourbridge. 

July 5th, 1924. 





The Veterinary Surgeon in Fiction. 
To THE EpiTor or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The correspondence on the above subject has been 
rather interesting. It reveals the fact that we have a 
number of well-read men in our ranks. One author | 
have not seen mentioned yet is Mary Mann, the Norfolk 
novelist. She has one book, of which I forget the title, 
which deals largely with a veterinary surgeon, and in » 
pleasant manner as far as my recollection goes.—--Yours 
truly, G. MAYALL. 
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Proprietary Preparations. 
To THE EpiTror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir.—The vendors of drugs in this country possess 
extraordinary latitude, due, no doubt, largely to the fact 
that to the Government they are a valuable source of 
income. One of the most boosted preparations of modern 
times is ‘‘ Yadil,” and I have before me while I write a 
pamphlet issued by the Veterinary Department and to 
the Veterinary Profession only. Note the italics, which are 
mine. On looking through this leaflet one is struck by 
the fact that Mr. Alexander Clements—who seems to be 
the moving spirit—must be a very credulous person, who 
looks upon the members of the Veterinary Profession as 
possessors of no souls, which souls, therefore, cannot be 
destroyed, no bodies to need nourishment and no men- 
tality—-with consequently no vision. A farmer in South 
Africa had a cow with pneumonia, which was given up by 
his veterinary surgeon, and the owner, in desperation, gave 
‘“ Yadil ” and obtained a quick recovery, on the strength 
of which it appears a ‘ Veterinary Branch” was decided 
upon. Further on we read, “ the success of the layman 
in the use of ‘ Yadil’ has been enormous ; how much 
greater, then, would it be if it were administered under the 
trained supervision of a M.R.C.V.S.” Here again is 
another Sop to Cerebus. ‘‘ The general use of ‘ Yadil’ 
by the stockowners and farmers would assist the veter- 
inary surgeon in his work, and would not act as a hin- 
drance.” 


Again, one finds another piece of gratuitous, and of 
course disinterested, advice: ‘‘ In treating large herds the 
most economical method of use will be found in the in- 
travenous and subcutaneous injection of ‘ Yadil’ mixed 
with normal saline solution, and it is here that there is a 
large field for veterinary surgeons. At present, wherever 
possible we endeavour to persuade the farmer and stock- 
breeder lo employ his own veterinary surgeon to carry out 
these injections.” Where it is not possible, it is left, I 
presume, to the imagination, that the proprietors of 
‘“* Yadil ” will educate the farmer how to carry out these 
injections. 

We are driven, then, to the forcible conclusion that this 
‘“‘ Yadil ” Company are desirous of exploiting the Veter- 
inary Profession for all itis worth, and then the little game 
of ‘‘come into my parlour said the spider to the fly ” 
begins. Some time ago I received a report on a hundred 
cases of tuberculosis in man treated by “ Yadil,” and in 
it there was a lengthy correspondence between the pro- 
prietors and Sir John MacAlister, as President of the 
General Medical Council’ which showed they were 
anxious to enlist the co-operation of medical men, but 
needless to say they failed to obtain the desired support 
of that body. I feel sure that the Veterinary Profession, 
too, will treat such approaches with reserve and caution. 


Had the proprietors of ‘“ Yadil ”’ taken the Medical and 
Veterinary Professions into their confidence and agreed to 
supply it only to qualified men, if the drug proved to 
possess marked curative values, it would have been largely 
prescribed, but to exploit it to laymen as the panacea of al] 
ills and then ask professional men to give it their blessing 
is like asking for the moon to be presented to you on your 
breakfast plate. If we wish to use garlic, which is a usefu] 
vegetable drug, why not make our own concoctions ? 
And if it does all that is claimed for it, the time will surely 
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come when Materia Medica as we now know it will be as 

extinct as the dodo, and the medical schools things of 

the past.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Wm. Scort. 
Bridgwater. 





Milk Fever. Stomach Staggers. 
To THE EprTor or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—With reference to the recent reports on above 
diseases, the following case, which occurred in my practice 
this week, may be of interest. 

A shorthorn cow, due to calve in September, had been 
scouring a day or two previous to my being called in, but 
when I saw her this had ceased and bowels had acted 
normally, and, except for dulness and loss of appetite, 
little else was then noticeable. Next morning, however, 
she was paddling, gnashing teeth, salivating and reeling 
when moved, and could only rise with difficulty. I 
arranged to return later and to inflate her udder if no 
change had then occurred, but when I visited her again she 
was stretched out and almost comatose. I inflated the 
udder, emptied the bladder, and gave further treatment, 
and next morning found her up again and doing well, and, 
in fact, she responded to the inflation much in the same way 
as two normal cases of milk fever did which I had under 
treatment at about the same time. I might add that I 


gave laxatives, and that after getting up she passed a 
quantity of solid excreta. 


LIGHTNING STROKE. 


This week also I was enabled to see the varied effect of 
the above at a client’s farm, which may be of sufficient 
interest to relate. , 

A number of bullocks and heifers were standing under a 
tree perfectly all right when the bailiff saw them, but on 
visiting them again immediately after a vivid flash of 
lightning he saw one beast staggering down the field, and 
then drop dead after going some distance. Another lay 
dead in a ditch under the tree, and a third was alive when 
I saw it, and was able to rise, but showed some inco- 
ordination of movement,and in fact was partially paralysed. 

Quite different results in each case.—Yours faithfully, 
W. Tempest Over, M.R.C.V.S., 

Springhurst, Tamworth. 

6th July, 1924. 
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